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THE 


DOUBLE   MARRIAGE 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Soon  as  the  lustre  languish'd  in  her  eye. 
Dawning  a  dimmer  day  of  human  sight : 
And  on  her  cheek,  the  residence  of  spring, 
Pale  omen  sat,  and  scatter' d  fears  around 

On  all  that  saw 

I  flew,  I  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  north." 

Young. 


"  Julia  !     I  am   afraid   you   feel   yourself 
worse  to-day  —  take  my  arm,  and  we  will 
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have  a  stroll  in  yonder  sheltered  walk. — 
You  do  not  get  strong,  my  love. — I  think  I 
must  take  you  and  the  boy  abroad j  he  is 
nearly  a  year  old,  and  will  not  mind  the 
voyage  now,  as  all  those  symptoms  of  a 
delicate-  constitution,  which  alarmed  us  so 
much,  are  vanished.  I  know  you  must  re- 
gret leaving  the  ^kind  Nevilles,  particularly 
your  charming  friend  Grace,  but  I  am  sure 
it  will  do  you  good." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Morley,  as  he  stood 
gazing,  with  an  air  of  painful  interest,  upon 
his  fragile,  attenuated-looking  Julia,  who 
recHning  in  a  garden  chair,  not  far  from  the 
study  window,  showed  no  indications  of 
that  improving  health,  which  her  fond 
husband  had  hoped  would  progress  with 
the  opening  spring. 

"I  do  not  think  I  get  weaker,  dear 
Everard,"  rephed  Julia,  sadly ;  "  I  walked 
all  the  way  from  the  study  here,  without 
support,  and  I  do  not  feel  ver?/  tu'ed.'' 
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"  Dear  one  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Morley, 
"  all  the  way  ! — about  twenty  paces.  Why 
your  little  dog,  Nina,  would  clear  the  dis- 
tance in  a  spring.  Ah !  this  will  never 
do." 

Julia  again  assured  her  husband  that  she 
did  not  feel  worse —  no  —  of  the  two  she 
thought  she  was  a  little  stronger  that  morn- 
ing; and  taking  his  arm  he  led  her  to  a  nut- 
walk  close  by,  whose  boughs,  intervening 
over  head,  were  beginning  to  clothe  them- 
selves thickly  with  their  fresh  green  foKage. 
Impervious  to  the  summer  heats,  and  form- 
ing a  secure  shelter  from  the  rough  winds, 
it  w^as  just  the  place  for  an  invalid  to  loiter 
in,  while  seats  here  and  there,  invited  the 
weary  or  the  contemplative  to  rest. 

Julia  was  soon  tired,  however,  and  before 
she  got  half  the  length  of  the  walk,  was 
obhged  to  sit  down ;  but  she  endeavoured 
to  shake  off  the  overpowering  languor  which 
she  felt,  and  to  converse  cheerfully  with  Mr, 
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Morley,  as  she  perceived  that  he  was  be- 
p^inning  to  make  himself  very  mihappy 
about  her. 

Soon  a  step  was  heard  at  the  other  side 
of  the  nut  trees,  and  a  third  person  turned 
into  the  walk  and  approached  them. 

A  good-humoured  looking  woman  held  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  whose  infantine  delight 
was  expressed  in  joyous,  though  inarticulate 
sounds,  as  it  stretched  forth  its  little  hands 
towards  the  pale  Julia. 

It  was  the  young  heir  of  Morley.  The 
nurse  placed  him  on  the  ground  at  Julia's 
feet,  and  said, 

"  Master  Edmund  will  soon  walk,  ma'am ; 
the  dear  child  can  stand  without  holding  a 
linger,  and  he  grows  so  lively ! — he  takes 
notice  of  everything  now — nothing  delights 
him  so  much  as  to  see  the  birds." 

"  Papa  !"  said  the  child  distinctly,  when 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  father. 

Mr.   Morley 's  eyes  lighted  up.     He  took 
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the  child  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  placed 
him  in  Julia's  lap. 

"  Julia  !  you  are  not  half  so  fond  of  the 
boy  as  I  am,"  said  he,  something  reproach- 
fully. "  What  a  lovely  child  it  is  !  He  has 
got  his  mother's  eyes  exactly.  If  God 
spares  him  to  us,  he  will  come  in  for  all  the 
old  family  estates — he  is  the  last  scion  now 
left." 

Julia  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  boy. 

"  Not  fond  of  him  !"  replied  she ;  *'  oh 
yes,  very  fond  of  him  !"  Yet  a  cold  shud- 
der crept  over  her  as  she  spoke,  and  tiie 
thought,  "  Is  he  indeed  the  rightful  hen-  of 
Morley?" 

This  was  the  canker  in  the  rose  —  the 
source  of  all  her  illness.  While  Julia  was 
at  Mr.  Moxley's  side,  engaged  with  him — 
thinking  of  him — this  ceaseless  care  was 
sometimes  lulled  to  rest,  and  her  former 
bright  smile  and  sunny  glance  gladdened 
the    heart    of    a    husband    who  watched 
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lier  fading  colour  and  heavy  eye,  with  a 
dread  which  he  hardly  dared  to  own  to 
himself. 

But  when  she  was  alone,  all  was  changed. 
Then  unwished-for  retrospections,  fearful 
forebodings,  flashed  upon  her  mind.  Often 
would  she  sit  down  in  solitude,  and  calculate 
the  chances  of  life. 

She  was  not  strong,  she  felt  it  —  she 
might  die  early  —  she  was  sure  she  should 
never  reach  thirty  years  of  age,  and  then  a 
fever,  an  unforeseen  accident,  might  carry 
her  off  sooner. — Yes,  a  little  while — yet  a 
little  while  must  she  bear  the  burden  of  life, 
and  then  all  would  be  over. 

But  if  this  hidden  grief  quenched  her 
young  spirit,  and  gave  a  look  of  thought  to 
her  once  laughing  brow  —  if  it  stilled  the 
wish  for  amusement,  and  taught  her  light 
foot  to  weary,  as  it  languidly  crossed  the 
room — it  could  not  plant  the  strong  religious 
principle  that  was  wanting,  or  give  a  right 
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bias  to  the  tears  and    regrets    that    were 
Wasted  in  secret. 

The  Christian  soul,  traveUing  in  the  nar- 
row path,  without  a  consciousness  of  deceit, 
would  have  clung  to  God  for  support — Julia 
clung  to  her  husband. 

Ever  since  the  birth  of  the  young  heir  of 
Morley,  her  health  had  gradually  declined. 
The  delicate  state  of  the  child,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  its  being  reared  for  some  months 
after  its  birth,  gave  a  natural  colour  to  her 
increased  lowness  of  spirits,  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Morley,  and  of  all  her  friends,  except 
Grace  Neville ;  but  the  latter  plainly  saw, 
that  whatever  the  old  grief  might  be,  it  still 
rankled  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  of  her 
poor  friend. 

In  fact  a  new  kind  of  self-reproach  now 
frequently  tormented  the  young  mother ; — it 
was  the  feeling  with  which  she  was  con- 
scious she  looked  upon  her  boy. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  love  which  nature 
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and  a  tender  heart  inspired  her  with  for  the 
young  Edmund,  she  could  not  participate 
in  the  anxious  hopes  and  fears  of  Mr. 
Morley.  No  —  while  with  all  a  mother's 
affection  she  hung  over  the  waxen  features, 
and  looked  into  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  the 
delicate  baby,  or  watched  the  doctor's  grave 
countenance  and  portentous  shake  of  the 
head,  she  could  not  prevent  herself  from 
thinking,  how  much  happier  it  would  be  for 
Mr.  Morley — for  the  poor  baby  itself — if  it 
pleased  God  to  make  it  soon  an  angel  in 
heaven —  much  better,  than  to  have  the  in- 
nocent boy  grow  up  to  manhood  with  this 
dark  cloud  suspended  over  his  head. 

Julia  made  no  opposition  to  her  husband's 
wish  of  going  abroad. 

Although  she  feared  that  she  had  scarcely 
strength  sufficient  for  the  journey,  she  felt 
that  some  exertion  was  necessary  ;  besides, 
she  thought  Mr.  Morley  himself  required 
change  of  scene,  as  she  saw  that  her  con- 
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tinued  indisposition  had  a  great  effect  upon 
his  spirits. 

Grace  Neville  too,  while  she  lamented  the 
separation,  advocated  the  necessity  of  it. 
Indeed  most  people  who  saw  Julia  now, 
were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  old  house- 
keeper of  Molesworth  Hall,  who  daily 
assured  the  nurse,  that  her  young  mistress 
would  fade  away  with  the  flowers,  and  fall 
with  the  autumn  leaves,  like  her  beloved 
Miss  Eleanor. 

"The  doctor  says  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  my  mistress,  but  an  unaccount- 
able languor  and  debility,"  replied  the 
nurse  ;  "  and  that  she  only  wants  air  and 
exercise.'' 

''It's  a  decline,  I  tell  you,"  rephed  the 
housekeeper,  "  and  all  the  doctors  in 
Christendom  can't  cure  it." 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Morley's  new 
plan,    arrangements  were    therefore    made 
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With  the  agent  of  Molesworth  Hall  that  the 
place  should  be  given  up  ;  and  a  few  weeks 
more  saw  him,  with  his  beloved  Julia  and 
his  baby-boy,  on  the  road  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

"  Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please." 

Goldsmith, 

On  arriving  in  Paris,  Mr.  Morley  determined, 
instead  of  hiring  a  suite  of  apartments  at  an 
hotel,  to  try  if  there  might  not  be  accommo- 
dation sufficient  for  them  at  d, pension,  where 
he  had  been  formerly  himself,  when  travel- 
ling en  gar^on ;  and  telling  Julia  to  lie  down 
for  half  an  hour,  and  seek  some  rest,  he  has- 
tened thither. 

It  was  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  opposite  the 
gardens  of  the  Tnilleries,  the  mistress  of  it 
being  the  widow  of  a  French  general  officer, 
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whom  adverse  circumstances,  and  the  late 
revolutions,  had  obliged  to  seek  this  means 
of  supporting  herself  and  family. 

Mr.  Morley  had  been  there  more  than 
once,  and  had  found  the  society  very  select. 
Besides  the  private  apartments,  which  were 
occupied  one  time  by  two  English  families, 
come  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  in  Paris, 
another  time  by  a  German  baroness  and  her 
suite,  he  knew  that  a  small  number  of  the 
French  aristocracy,  with  a  foreigner  or  two 
of  rank,  had  access  to  the  dinner-table  when- 
ever it  suited  with  their  other  engagements. 

This  arrangement,  skilfully  guided  by  the 
nice  tact  and  strict  superintendence  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  was  particularly  care- 
ful whom  she  admitted  to  this  privilege, 
gave  a  charm  and  variety  to  this  private 
kind  of  table-d'hdte,  which  Mr.  Morley 
thought  would  interest  and  amuse,  without 
fatiguing  Juha. 

On  reaching   Madame  De   Martignon's, 
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and  being  shewn  into  the  lady's  private 
sitting-room,  he  was  recognised  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  pleasure  bj  the  young  Louise, 
who  informed  him  that  in  her  mother's  ab- 
sence, who  was  gone  out  for  an  hour  or  two, 
she  had  desired  the  porter  to  bring  up  the 
cards  of  any  visitors  that  might  call ;  and 
recollecting  his  name,  had  desired  him  to 
be  admitted. 

On  being  informed  of  the  purport  of  Mr. 
Morley's  visit.  Mademoiselle  De  Martignon 
told  him  that  there  was  a  small  salon 
at  present  unoccupied,  with  bedrooms, 
dressing  and  nursery  rooms,  en  mite,  and 
that  the  residents  in  the  house  consisted  of 
an  Enghsh  naval  officer  and  his  wife,  a 
Russian  Count,  and  a  German  Baron. 

Mr.  Morley  examined  the  apartments — 
they  were  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  looked 
directly  on  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries. 
He  inquired  the  dinner  hour— six  o'clock 
precisely.     Yes,  they  would  be  just  in  time 
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for  dinner,  he  said ;  and  returning  as  quick 
as  he  could  for  JuHa,  soon  installed  her  in 
the  pretty  salon,  and  the  nurse  and  baby  in 
a  large  adjoining  apartment. 

Julia  was  already  much  better  than  she 
had  been  when  they  left  England.  Mr. 
Morley  had  managed  the  journey  so  well  as 
scarcely  to  fatigue  her,  by  stopping  for  a 
few  days  at  the  various  places  they  passed 
through,  on  their  way  from  the  coast. 
Wherever  there  was  anything  curious  or 
beautiful  to  be  seen,  whether  in  architecture 
or  sceiiery,  there  he  lingered  the  longest ; 
and  he  had  the  happiness  to  perceive  that 
this  change  of  scene  and  variety  brought 
with  it  its  usual  beneficial  effects,  and  Julia 
became  more  animated — more  alive  to  ex- 
ternal objects. 

The  foreign  towns,  so  different  in  their 
aspect  from  what  she  had  been  accustomed 
to,  attracted  her  attention ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent old  churches  scattered  through  many 
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of  them,  particularly  those  in  Caen  and 
Rouen,  several  of  which  Mr.  Morley  took 
her  to  see,  soothed,  instead  of  depressing 
her  mind,  by  their  austere  grandeur  and 
profound  repose. 

There  is  something  in  those  long,  gloomy 
aisles — in  the  subdued  light  that  scarcely 
reveals  them — in  the  stealthy,  dark-robed 
figures  that  glide  so  silently  through  them — 
which  has  a  wonderful  solemnity  for  an  im- 
pressible spirit.  And  as  we,  with  slow  and 
reverend  pace,  turn  from  one  arched  aisle 
into  the  other — now  pausing  to  look  at  some 
painting,  fresh  as  from  the  limner's  easel — 
now  marking  the  curious  devices  wrought 
into  the  stained  glass  of  some  narrow  win- 
dow, dimmed  by  dust,  not  time — we  may 
perchance  see,  at  the  termination  of  one,  a 
preacher  holding  forth  to  a  flock  who  appear 
but  as  specks  beneath  that  vaulted  roof — in 
the  darkest  recess  of  another,  a  young  girl 
kneeling  before  a  confessional ;  while  on  the 
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steps  of  some  favourite  shrine  in  a  third,  an 
old  woman,  with  a  market-basket  at  her 
side,  prays  intently. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  Julia  turned  her  steps 
towards  the  churches,  as  the  hrst  objects 
she  wished  to  examine. 

Mr.  Morley  would  have  preferred  direct- 
ing her  attention  towards  more  enlivening 
scenes  ;  but  he  thought  it  best  to  indulge 
lier  inclinations. 

"  She  is  visibly  improving  in  health,  and 
as  she  becomes  stronger,"  he  thought,  "  she 
will  be  better  able  to  enjoy  the  less  sombre 
attractions  which  Paris  spreads  out  before 
her  in  every  direction." 

Julia  trod  the  marble  pavements  of  those 
magnificent  structures,  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  monuments  in  the  vaulted  cham- 
bers beneath  them,  with  a  strange  pleasure. 
At  present,  the  companionship  of  the  dead 
soothed  her  spirits  more  than  any  commu- 
nion with  the  living. 
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Twice  in  the  course  of  the  first  fortnight 
of  her  abode  at  Paris,  had  she  persuaded 
Mr.  Morley  to  visit  with  her  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  La  Chaise ;  and  she  would  have 
made  it  her  daily  resort,  had  he  not,  with  a 
gentle  constraint,  taken  her  excursions  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  Mont  Louis, 
on  whose  acclivity  the  cemetery  lay. 

The  truth  was,  that  so  much  of  death  had 
filled  her  thoughts  for  some  months,  as 
made  her  find  a  secret  gratification  in  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  the  grim  king  of  terrors  in 
a  spot  where  he  appeared  deprived  of  half 
his  hoxrors. 

The  perfume  of  the  shrubs — the  beautiful 
views — 'the  winding  walks — the  tombs,  de- 
corated and  embellished  in  a  thousand  va- 
riety of  affecting  forms,  disposed  her  mind 
to  look  upon  them  as  the  abodes  of  peace 
and  rest.  It  was  a  feeling  which  took  its 
source  not  in  religion,  but  in  sentiment — 
Julia  longed  for  peace,  and  where  was  peace 
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to  be  found  for  her  but  in  the  grave  ?  and 
upon  what  graves  did  the  breeze  blow  so 
dehciously  perfumed,  the  birds  sing  so 
sweetly,  or  the  dews  fall  so  refreshingly,  as 
upon  those  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  La 
Chaise  ? 

The  graceful,  though  funereal,  foliage  of 
the  cypress  waved  over  monuments  beneath 
whose  marble  lay  the  dead  of  all  countries 
and  all  ages. 

Spring  saw  the  buds  of  the  willow  open  ; 
autumn  saw  its  leaves  scattered  over  the 
graves  of  friends  and  foes,  who  now  slept 
peaceably  side  by  side  ;  and  lovers,  fond  and 
true  as  Eloise  and  Abelard,  though,  like 
them,  divided  in  life,  rested  beside  them  in 
death. 

The  crowns  of  Immortelles  which  Julia 
purchased  at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery, 
and  hung  upon  the  various  tombs  which  at- 
tracted her  attention,  added  to  this  sad  en- 
joyment. 
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With  what  feelings  did  she  place  one 
upon  a  monument  which  bore  this  inscrip- 
tion ; — 

"  Ci-git  Nathalie  dgee  de  dix-sept  ans  : 
elle  mourut  le  jotir  fiwe pour  son  manage.'' 

''  Would  it  had  been  my  fate  !"  she  men- 
tally exclaimed,  "  Why  did  I  not  die  like 
Nathalie !" 

Mr.  Morley  saw  her  tears  fall  upon  this 
tomb  in  particular,  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  source  from  whence  they  sprung, 
or  why  her  steps  lingered  near  it,  and  her 
eyes  turned  towards  it  again  and  again. 
He  caught,  too,  an  expression  in  her  coun- 
tenance of  mingled  regret  and  anguish,  that 
was,  for  the  moment,  as  perplexing  as  it  was 
painful  to  him.  Then  he  explained  it  to 
himself,  by  imagining  it  might  be  that 
Julia's  own  dehcate  state  of  health  brought 
distressing  forebodings  before  her,  at  the 
idea  of  one  young  and  beautiful  dying  thus 
suddenly,  when  love  and  hope  seemed   to 
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weave  for  her  their  fairest  garlands ; — and 
then  he  questioned  if  he  was  right  in  per- 
mitting Julia  to  indulge  this  pensive  turn, 
which  her  mind  had  taken  of  late. 

Soon,  however,  by  a  little  patience  and 
care,  he  contrived  to  draw  Julia's  attention 
towards  other  objects. 

No  place  in  the  world  presents  such  a 
variety  of  entertainment  as  does  Paris. 
There  may  be  found,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  passive  excitement  which  is  so  benefi- 
cial to  the  depressed  mind  and  languid 
frame. 

The  galleries  of  the  Louvre  offered  their 
master-pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting  to 
Julia's  admiring  eyes.  The  Palais  Royal 
displayed  its  gay  shops — the  museums,  the 
public  buildings — all  seemed  ready  to  receive 
her  and  to  welcome  her  loitering  steps  ;  and 
then  there  was  that  sort  of  idle  wandering 
in   the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  and   the 
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Champs  -  Elysees,  which  amuses  without 
fatiguing ;  while  the  exhilarating  air,  so 
much  clearer  than  in  our  foggy  atmosphere, 
and  the  throng  of  people,  looking  so  gay  as 
to  make  one  believe  that  care  has  no  place 
in  the  breast  of  a  Parisian,  tended  to  dispel 
her  melancholy  abstraction. 

Although  early  in  the  season,  and  the  air 
still  sharp  and  keen,  every  one  seemed,  to 
Julia,  to  live  out  of  doors  at  Paris.  The 
benches  in  the  public  walks  were  never  un- 
occupied ;  and  the  old  women,  with  their 
chairs  for  a  sous  a-piece,  ready  to  supply 
those  with  seats  who  could  not  find  them 
elsewhere,  had  always  full  occupation. 

Wherever  there  was  a  sheltered  spot,  or 
a  sunny  bank  to  be  found,  groups  of  ladies 
might  be  seen  reading,  working,  or  chatting 
— all  wearing  that  sort  of  aspect  as  if  life 
was  a  holiday  ; — and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  out- 
of-door  existence,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
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— for  the  habit  is  universal  with  every  rank  of 
society,  the  artizans,  the  needle- women,  the 
lace-makers,  all  carrying  on  their  different 
occupations,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
open  air, — which  gives  that  proverbial  elas- 
ticity of  spirits,  and  happy  freedom  from 
anxiety,  to  a  native  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  *Tis  the  great  art  of  life,  to  manage  well 
The  restless  mind." 

Armstrong. 

Mr.  Morley  watched  Julia's  improving 
looks  with  inexpressible  pleasure.  A  deli- 
cate shade,  like  the  first  faint  streaks  of  red 
in  the  unfolded  moss-rose-bud,  began  to  be 
visible  on  her  colourless  cheek  and  lips  ; 
and  her  blue  eyes — no  longer  hidden  by  the 
long  lashes  which  of  late,  as  if  weighed 
down  by  the  force  of  languor,  had  scarcely 
revealed  them — were  now  often  turned  on 
him  full  of  their  former  glad  light. 
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In  removing  Julia  from  England  he  had 
separated  her  from  that  solitude,  and  from 
those  meditations,  which  were  incessantly 
calling  up  painful  reminiscences :  and  as  it 
is  the  multiplicity  of  sensations  which  are 
awakened  in  the  mind,  by  objects  addressing 
themselves  either  to  the  understanding  or 
the  fancy,  that  prevent  us  from  having  the 
inevitable  goal  to  which  we  are  hurrying  on, 
perpetually  before  om-  mental  vision ; — so 
did  this  ever -varying  present  draw  the  veil 
of  oblivion  over  the  past  for  Julia,  and  en- 
able her  to  gaze  upon  her  blooming  boy 
with  eyes  undimmed  by  a  tear. 

To  please  Mr.  Morley,  she  had  begun  to 
take  lessons  in  French  on  her  first  arrival 
in  Paris.  This  new  study  became  a  source 
of  great  interest  to  her.  Nothing  occupies 
the  mind  more  than  learning  a  language  ; 
and  living  in  a  pension  where  scarcely  any 
thing  else  was  spoken,  a  quick  ear  and  good 
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memory  enabled  her  to  acquire  it  with  so 
much  facihty,  that,  by  reading  the  tragedy 
to  be  represented  before-hand  with  Mr. 
Morley,  she  was  soon  able  to  enjoy  the 
fine  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  who 
was  drawing  admiring  crowds  around  her 
every  evening  at  the  theatre  just  at  this 
period. 

Though  not  caring  much  for  theatrical 
amusements,  and  being  quite  indifferent  to 
the  opera,  Mr.  Morley  found  pleasure  in  the 
interest  which  Julia  began  to  take  in  all 
those  entertainments,  and  seconded  with 
eagerness  the  slightest  inclination  she  ex- 
pressed for  one  or  the  other.  If  they  chose 
to  spend  the  evening  in  Madame  de  Mar- 
tignon's  salon,  as  they  generally  did  when 
not  engaged  out,  they  were  sure  to  find  the 
society  there  very  agreeable,  consisting,  as 
it  did,  of  people  of  various  characters  and 
country,  who,  though  opposite,  perhaps,  in 
tastes  and  opinions,  harmonized  as  a  whole, 

VOL.    II.  c 
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Who  they  principally  were,  will  be  best 
known  by  extracting  part  of  a  letter  written 
a  few^  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  the  pension, 
by  Julia  to    Grace   Neville.      Mr.  Morley 
had  duly  advertised  his  friends  of  their  pro- 
posed arrangements,  and  of  JuHa's  improved 
health,  with  a  promise  that  the  latter  would 
write  when  she  felt  herself  a  little  stronger. 
"  The  only  English  people  here, "she  wrote, 
"besides  ourselves,  are  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Hardcastle;    The  former  has  retired  from  the 
service,   and  is   quite    an   old  man,    about 
seventy  years  of  age,  as  stately  and  unbend- 
ing in  his  manner  as  he  is  in  his  person, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  years,  is  as  up- 
right as  an  arrow.     His  silence  and  reserve 
may,  partly,  proceed  from  his  being  but  an 
indifferent  French  scholar,  although  he  ma- 
nages at  the  dinner-table  to  blunder  through 
tlie  language,  in  despite  of  all  the  rules  of 
grammar,  so  as  to  make  himself  understood. 
I  do  not  think  he  likes  the  continent — he 
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would,  by  his  own  confession,  much  rather 
be  in  London  than  in  Paris ;  and  I  suspect 
he  is  only  here  to  gratify  his  wife,  who  is 
a  great  number  of  years  younger  than  him- 
self— I  should  think  thirty  at  least — and 
although  in  very  delicate  health,  and  of  a 
death-like  complexion,  is  a  most  striking- 
looking  woman. 

"  She  is  quite  the  opposite  to  the  Admiral 
in  manner,  being,  when  at  all  able  to  con- 
verse,— for  she  is  often,  from  illness,  confined 
for  several  days  together  to  her  own  apart- 
ment,— as  animated  and  fond  of  talking  as 
he  is  grave  and  silent.  Her  conversation 
mostly  turns  upon  the  different  countries 
she  has  travelled  through ;  and  there  is,  at 
times,  a  wild  vivacity  about  her,  and  a 
lighting  up  of  her  dark  eyes,  with  frequent 
allusions  to  literary  matters  and  publishers, 
which  makes  me  think  that  she  is  herself  a 
literary  character. 

"  I  know  she  has  been  a  great  deal  in 

c  2 
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Greece  with  her  first  husband,  to  whom  she 
was  married  when  qaite  a  child,  and  that  she 
has  Uved  almost  entirely  on  the  continent 
since  his  death — this,  her  second  marriage, 
took  place,  by  her  own  accomit,  only  about 
two  years  ago.  You  will  be  surprised  at  my 
knowing  so  much  about  her,  but  when  she 
is  tolerably  well,  she  is  communicative  and 
energetic  more  than  any  one  I  ever  saw ;  too 
much  so  for  her  health,  for  she  is  often  ill 
from  over-excitement  on  the  day  following 
some  extraordinary  flow  of  conversation,  in 
which  her  ideas  succeed  each  other  with  such 
rapidity  that  you  can  hardly  follow  the  thread 
of  her  narration. 

"  With  an  Albanian  shawl  draped  about 
her  figure,  a  black  veil  twisted  around  her 
blacker  hair,  and  falling  in  graceful  folds  on 
a  face  and  neck  of  unearthly  whiteness,  sit- 
ting amidst  a  group  of  foreigners  in  Madame 
de  Martignon's   salon — now  relating  some 
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anecdotes  of  Greece  and  its  isles,  now  read- 
ing snatches  out  of  some  play  or  poetical 
work,  while  the  Admiral  is  soberly  playing 
imperial  or  ecarte  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  you  would  never  suspect  her  to  be 
either  an  Englishwoman  or  his  wife.  Yet 
the  Admiral,  with  all  his  gravity,  likes  this ; 
and  looks  upon  her,  and  listens  to  her,  with 
evident  pride ;  and  through  this  eccentricity 
and  passion  for  display,  a  kindness  of  heart 
and  amiability  of  temper  are  apparent,  which 
make  Mrs.  Hardcastle  a  general  favourite. 

"  The  next  resident  in  the  pension  whom 
I  shall  introduce  to  you,  is  a  German  Baron 
of  the  name  of  Lauffenberg.  Mr.  Morley 
says  there  is  an  originality  about  him  which 
he  likes  ;  that  he  is  intelligent,  has  visited  a 
great  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  had 
more  hnir-breadth  escapes  by  sea  and  by  land 
than  any  man  he  ever  met — but  there  is 
something  in  him  that  to  me  is  disagreeable 
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"  I  can  hardly  explain  to  myself  wliat  i; 
is,  for  although  he  has  not  the  polish  of  a 
Frenchman,  he  is  polite  in  his  way.  Mr. 
Morley  says  it  is  the  green  patch  over  one 
eye  which  scares  me,  but  that,  in  his 
opinion,  this  only  gives  him  a  military 
aspect. 

"  Mrs.  Hardcastle  does  not  imagine  him 
to  be  a  German,  although  he  can  speak  that 
language  with  facility,  and  says  that  the 
German  officer  who  introduced  him  here, 
and  who  met  him  at  the  house  of  the  Ba- 
roness Wahlen  at  Vieima,  told  her  that  the 
Baron  had  lately  purchased  the  territory  of 
Lauffenberg,  which  gave  him  a  right  to  that 
designation,  but  that  he  inclined  to  think  he 
he  was  a  Norwegian  by  birth. 

"As  he  does  not  know  English,  and  I 
cannot  converse  very  fluently  in  French  yet, 
I  have  scarcely  interchanged  a  sentence  with 
him,  which  is  the  reason  that  Mr.  Morley 
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rallies  me  on  my  dislike  of   him,  and  his 
great  blue  spectacles. 

"  He  is,  however,  a  great  favourite  with 
Louisa  de  Martignon.  She  always  appeals 
to  him  to  help  her,  if  she  wants  to  make  up 
a  party  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening, 
or  to  any  of  the  public  exhibitions  in  the 
morning.  '  Monsieur  le  Baron,  he  will  not 
fail  us  if  we  do  want  him,*  she  says  in  her 
pretty  broken  English,  for  she  likes  to  speak 
English  to  me  whenever  she  has  an  oppor- 
tunity. Louisa  is  not  handsome,  but  she 
is  lively,  good-tempered,  and  very  arch. 
Though  she  conceals  it  admirably,  I  see  a 
smile  dimpling  about  her  mouth  whenever 
the  Admiral  speaks  French. 

"  Both  she  and  her  mother  bear  their 
change  of  fortune  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
equanimity  seldom  found  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  manage  to  make  their  house 
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appear  like  an  agreeable  home  to  all  the  in- 
mates of  it. 

'*  The  only  other  resident  at  present  in 
the  pemion  is  a  Russian,  who  I  understand 
is  a  man  of  learning  and  a  clever  politician. 
Besides  those,  we  have  at  dinner  every  day 
men  of  talent  and  rank  among  the  French, 
who,  when  not  engaged  elsew^here,  prefer  the 
sociability  of  Madame  de  Martignon's  table 
to  a  solitary  repast. 

"  My  boy  is  even  more  lively  and  bloom- 
ing than  when  you  saw  him,  and  can  now 
speak  several  words. 

''  You  already  know  that  his  nurse  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  him  and  return  to 
England,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her 
husband.  I  was  dreadfully  annoyed  at  it 
w^hen  she  first  mentioned  the  matter,  but  I 
could  not  ask  her  to  stay,  for  the  poor  man 
has  received  a  severe  injury  in  the  back,  by 
a  fall  from  a  ladder,  and  will  require  all  her 
care  and  attention.    Madame  de  Martignon, 
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however,  soon  put  my  mind  at  ease,  as  re- 
spects myself,  by  procuring  for  me  an  excel- 
lent French  honne.  Adele  was  brought  up, 
almost  since  she  was  born,  in  her  family,  and 
has  been  accustomed  to  take  care  of  children. 
She  sings  for,  and  dances  my  baby  from 
morning  till  night,  which  makes  him  so  ani- 
mated, that  Mr.  Morley  says  he  will  be  quite 
a  little  Frenchman,  and  chatter  French  like 
one,  by  the  time  we  get  back  to  England. 
I  wish  I  could  shew  him  to  you  just  now. 
He  looks  so  pretty  without  a  cap,  and  has 
got  such  a  quantity  of  soft  brown  hair  on 
his  little  head.  When  it  grows  longer,  I 
am  sure  it  will  curl  naturally." 

Grace  was  much  pleased  with  this  letter, 
particularly  with  Mrs.  Morley's  mention  of 
her  baby. 

She  had  often  thought  that  Julia  did  not 

take  that  interest  in  the  boy  which  Mr.  Moi-- 

ley  did.     Whenever  he  lavished  any  caresses 

on  it,  there  was  always  a  sorrowful  expression. 

c  2 
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in  her  countenance,  which  used  to  perplex 
Grace.  Instead  of  enlivening  the  mother, 
the  sight  of  the  child  seemed  to  make  her 
more  sad. 

Grace  now  thought  that  this  melancholy 
must  have  arisen  from  the  depressed  state 
of  Julia's  spirits,  in  consequence  of  her  own 
faiHng  health,  and  from  her  fears  that  she 
should  not  be  spared  to  watch  over  her 
infant,  and  not  from  any  want  of  affection 
for  it. 

The  society  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  of 
great  use  to  Julia.  A  woman  of  peculiar 
ideas  and  caprices,  but  clever,  and,  as  Julia 
suspected,  a  literary  person,  she  at  first  sight 
took  a  fancy  to  Mrs.  Morley,  whose  attrac- 
tion, perhaps,  consisted  in  her  being  in  many 
points  a  character  directly  opposite  to  her 
own. 

Fond  of  making  a  sensation — of  engross- 
ing the  attention  of  any  company  she 
might  be  in,  either  by  her  personal  charms 
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— for  handsome  she  still  was — or  by  her 
spirited  and  clever  conversation,  the  retiring, 
silent,  depressed  Julia,  could  in  no  way 
enter  into  competition  with  her,  while  her 
real  kindness  of  heart  was  awakened  by 
her  evidently  delicate  state  of  health. 

She,  therefore,  invariably  made  it  a  point, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  a  more 
powerful  incentive  for  display,  to  single 
Julia  out  to  sit  beside  her,  converse  with 
her,  and  exert  for  her  amusement  those 
talents  which  she  undoubtedly  possessed. 
Anecdote  after  anecdote,  principally  relating 
to  herself  and  her  own  adventures,  even 
from  her  earliest  childhood,  would  she  re- 
late in  the  most  strangely  communicative 
and  amusing  manner,  possessing  all  that 
egotism  which  so  delightfully  entertains  us 
in  French  memoir,  but  which  is  so  opposed 
to  our  EngHsh  habits ;  and  this  for  hour 
after  hour,  with  unwearied  talkativeness. 

Mr.  Morley  looked  on  and  laughed. 
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Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  woman  he  did  not  fancy — too  much  and 
too  little  of  a  blue.  But  then  she  was  truly 
good-natured,  he  said,  and  she  did  his  dear 
little  Julia  good. 

Besides  dissipating  thus  her  past  reflec- 
tions, Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  really  of  service 
to  Julia  in  her  studies ;  she  selected  her 
French  books,  read  French  poetry  with  her, 
and  made  her  give  her  a  minute  account  of 
all  the  antiquities,  painti'ngs,  and  statues 
which  most  attracted  her  eye  at  the  several 
exhibitions.  Then  she  had  so  many  re- 
marks to  make  on  each,  and  so  many  more 
anecdotes  to  tell  her,  Julia  was  lost  in 
fruitless  wondering  how  so  clever  and  en- 
tertaining a  woman  became  the  wife  of  the 
grave  Admiral  Hardcastle.  But  this  was 
an  enigma  to  the  last. 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  Julia  ex- 
pressed in  her  letters  to  Grace,  which  were 
interspersed  with    lively    sketches    of    the 
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various  foreigners  who  from  time  to  time 
made  their  appearance  at  the  pension,  most 
of  them  men  of  note,  as  pubhc  or  hterary 
characters,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  thither  for  a  length  of  time. 

To  her  last  letter,  however,  Juha  had  not 
had  the  usual  prompt  reply,  and  day  passed 
away  after  day  without  bringing  her  the 
desired  answer. 

Leaving  her,  therefore,  in  improved  health 
and  spirits,  but  becoming  rather  uneasy 
at  her  friend's  silence,  wc  must  turn  to 
Woodside,  and  see  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  delay  on  the  part  of  Grace 
Neville. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  flying  rumours  gather'd  as  they  roll'd, 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told, 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new, 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too  ; 
In  ev'ry  ear  it  spread,  on  ev'ry  tongue  it  grew." 

Pope. 

Miss  Kitty  Chatterton  was  paying  a 
visit  one  morning  at  Woodside,  and  had 
been  running  on  in  her  usual  gossiping 
way,  until  Mrs.  Neville  felt  quite  weary  of 
their  tete-a-tete,  Grace  being  out  walking 
with  her  little  sisters. 

The  drawing-room  door  opened  at  last, 
and  Mr.  Neville  came  in  most  seasonably 
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to  her  relief.  He  had  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand. 

"  How  does  charming  Miss  Kitty  Chat- 
terton  do,  to-day  ?"  said  the  good-tempered 
old  banker.  "  I  see  you  have  been  having 
a  regular  good  gossip  with  my  wife,  telling 
her,  no  doubt,  of  all  the  partners  you  had 
at  the  last  ball,  and  how  many  hearts  you 
broke  with  those  wicked  black  eyes  of  yours 
—eh,  Miss  Kitty  ?" 

"  How  you  do  talk,  Mr.  Neville  !"  ex- 
claimed the  pleased  Miss  Kitty  ;  "  you  know 
very  well  I  do  not  mind  one  word  you  say 
to  me.  I  see  you  have  got  to-day's  news- 
paper in  your  hand — come  tell  us  some  news, 
and  do  not  talk  nonsense  about  my  eyes." 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Kitty  knows  right  well  it  is 
not  nonsense — but  you  want  news,  my  dear. 
Really  I  see  nothing  in  the  paper  except 
about  this  Californian  gold  ;  the  accounts 
beat  all  the  marvellous  tales  of  hidden 
treasures  related  by  the  eastern  story-tellers 
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to  their  wondering  audience ;  and  the  Dives 
never  showed  the  Cahph  Vathek  such 
wedges  of  gold  as  have  been  discovered  at 
the  diggings.  No  doubt  the  speculators 
will  be  numerous.  What  do  you  say,  Miss 
Kitty,  to  putting  on  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and 
going  out  there  ?  Suppose  I  freight  a  ves- 
sel, and  give  you  the  command  of  it — but 
you  must  take  care  and  keep  it  clear  of  the 
loadstone  rock  that  Sinbad  met  with.  Or 
if  you  prefer  taking  a  trip  there  in  your 
own  pretty  person,  you  will  look  like  the 
guardian  fairy  of  the  enchanted  region." 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Neville,  you  are  such  a  quiz !" 
exclaimed  the  delighted  Miss  Kitty.  "  I 
should  certainly  like  to  get  a  peep  at  this 
golden  valley,  if  a  pair  of  wings  could  be 
made  to  carry  me  there  and  back  again  in 
a  day,  but  not  to  command  one  of  your 
ships,  I  assure  you.  However,  I  see  you  arc 
come  in  to  read  the  newspaper  for  Mrs 
Neville,  so  I  nuist  run  away —  good  bye  — 
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good  morning  to  you,  Mrs.  Neville  —  best 
regards  for  dear  Grace ;"  and  so  saying,  the 
young  lady  tripped  off. 

"  How  can  you  encourage  that  silly  girl, 
and  talk  such  nonsense  to  her,  my  dear  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Neville  smiling ;  "  she  is  hardly 
good-looking,  and  such  a  little  gossip  !" 

"  No,  poor  girl !  she  is  not  the  least 
pretty,  although  she  has  fine  eyes,  and  cer- 
tainly, somehow  or  other,  the  young  men  do 
not  fancy  her,"  replied  Mr.  Neville  com- 
passionately ;  "  her  little  tongue  does  run 
on  at  a  famous  rate ;  yet  I  do  not  think  she 
means  any  harm.  But  let  me  see,  what 
have  I  to  say  to  you  ?  I  came  to  ask  you 
where  you  would  like  the  gardener  to  put 
the  orange  trees — the  conservatory  is  so  full, 
that  I  think  you  must  take  out  some  of 
the  geranium  pots  to  make  room  for 
them." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  coming  in 
about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Neville  ;  "  I  will  just 
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put  on  my  bonnet,  and  show  the  gardener 
how  to  manage  them." 

And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Neville  laid  aside 
the  needle-work  at  which  she  had  been 
occupied,  and  went  to  look  after  her  green- 
house plants,  the  care  of  which  formed  her 
most  favourite  recreation. 


"Where  have  you  been  this  morning, 
dear  Kitty?"  said  Miss  Ellersly  to  Miss 
Kitty  Chatterton,  as  the  latter  entered  the 
pretty  drawing-room,  where  on  a  sofa,  half 
sat,  half  reclined,  the  indolent  Miss  Ellersly, 
at  her  usual  occupation  of  reading  a  novel. 
"  You  are  later  than  usual — come,  my  dear, 
take  this  chair  near  me,  and  let  me  hear  all 
the  news.  I  am  so  low-spirited,  I  can 
hardly  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  me." 

''You  ought  to  be  walking  upon  the 
common  this  beautiful  day,"  returned  Miss 
Kitty,  "  instead  of  poring  over  that  stupid 
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book.  You  really  look  moped  to  death, 
and  so  pale.  I  am  going  to  pay  two  or 
three  more  visits ;  yon  must  come  with  me, 
and  then  we  can  take  our  walk  together." 

"  Agreed/'  said  Miss  EUersly ;  "  I  dare 
say  I  do  look  pale  —  this  dear  book  has 
almost  broken  my  heart.  But  first  tell  me 
where  you  have  been,  and  what  news  you 
have  heard  this  morning?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  only  been  to  Woodside," 
replied  Miss  Kitty ;  ''Grace  was  not  at 
home,  therefore  I  only  saw  Mrs.  Neville  and 
Mr.  Neville  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  I  have 
made  such  a  discovery  !" 

"  A  discovery  !"  said  the  languid  Miss 
EUersly,  with  more  than  usual  animation. 
"  What  discovery  have  you  made,  my  dear  ? 
— I  am  dying  to  hear  it." 

"  Oh,  that  Mr.  Neville  is  wild  about  the 
CaUfornian  gold,"  replied  Miss  Kitty ; 
"  and  that  he  has  every  idea  of  embarking 
in  the  speculation,  and  sending  out  vessels 
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there.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  is 
already  engaged  in  it." 

''Indeed!"  said  Miss  Ellersly ;  "specu- 
lations in  California  for  a  banker  ! — I  like 
not.  this  at  all.  Whatever  money  I  have  for 
present  use  is  in  the  bank.  I  think  I  shall 
draw  it  out  to-morrow.  But  how  did  you 
happen,  Kitty,  to  make  this  discovery?  " 

"  I  was  sitting  quietly  chatting  with  Mrs. 
Neville,  when  her  husband  entered  the 
room  hastily,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
I  evidently  perceived  that  he  had  something 
interesting  to  communicate  to  her;  but  I 
could  not  run  away  without  saying  a  few 
words  to  him — indeed,  we  always  have  a 
pleasant  chat  when  we  meet.  I  like  him 
infinitely  better  than  I  do  Mrs.  Neville." 

"  Well,  and  what  said  he  to  you  about 
California?"  eagerly  inquired  Miss  Ellersly. 

"  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  phrases  he 
made  use  of,"  returned  Miss  Kitty,  "  but 
it -was  all  to  the  purport    of  the  amazing 
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wealth  that  was  to  be  procured  out  there, 
and  of  a  vessel  of  his,  that  was  to  go  thither 
immediately." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Neville  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  ships,"  returned  Miss 
Ellersly  thoughtfully ;  "he  certainly  must 
have  embarked  in  this  affair  very  recently. 
I  wonder  he  was  not  more  cautious  of 
speaking  about  it." 

"I  think  he  entered  on  it  quite  unin- 
tentionally," replied  Miss  Kitty  ;  "  neither 
do  I  fancy  that  Mrs.  Neville  approved  of 
his  mentioning  it,  for  she  looked  very  grave 
while  he  spoke  ;  but  coming  into  the  room 
with  the  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  full  of 
anticipations  of  extraordinary  wealth,  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  first  subject  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  —  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Neville  wished 
me  a  hundred  miles  off." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  aspect  of  this  affair  at 
all,"  said  Miss  Ellersly ;  "I  shall  certainly 
draw  out  my  money  to-morrow,  and  I  think 
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I  will  go  at  once  and  tell  my  friend  Miss 
Griselda  Wimbleton  to  see  what  notes  she 
has  belonging  to  Mr.  Neville's  bank  in  the 
house.  There,  Kitty — you  can  amuse  your- 
self looking  over  my  new  album,  while  I 
change  my  dress  —  I  will  not  be  five 
minutes." 

The  two  ladies  sallied  forth  together. 
Miss  Griselda  Wimbleton  was  in  a  great 
fright  when  she  heard  of  the  Californian 
speculations,  and  hastily  scanned  a  parcel 
of  notes  she  had  in  her  pocket-book  ; — no 
less,  than  three  five  pound  notes  with  Mr. 
Neville's  name  on  them  !  She  went  directly 
to  the  bank  for  gold. 

Miss  Ellersly  said  she  wanted  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  repaired  to  a  draper's  shop. 
The  gloves  were  soon  selected,  and  as  she 
had  no  silver  in  her  purse  she  gave  the  man 
a  five  pound  note  to  change — the  only  one 
she  had  in  her  possession  of  Mr.  Neville's 
notes,  and  which  she  had  taken  care  to 
bring  with  her. 
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The  shopkeeper  changed  it  directly,  and 
counted  over  the  silver. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  thing  about  the 
Californian  gold  ?"  asked  Miss  Ellersly 
carelessly,  as  she  slow^ly  dropped  the  money, 
piece  by  piece,  into  her  purse. 

The  man  stared  at  her — then  he  seemed 
to  recollect  himself,  and  said — 

"The  Californian  gold.  Ma'am?  I  don't 
think  much  of  it  v^dll  find  its  vray  into  this 
country — trade  is  very  slack  at  present. 
Ma'am." 

"  I  hope  none  of  our  bankers  will  specu- 
late there,"  observed  Miss  Ellersly. 

The  shopkeeper  stared  again. 

"  I  hope  not,  Ma'am,"  said  he;  and  he  put 
av^^ay  his  gloves,  and  thought  no  more  about 
the  matter  at  the  time.  But  after  supper 
he  said  to  his  wife — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  all  supper-time, 
Beckey,  what  the  lady  could  mean  to-day, 
when  she  said  something  about   '  bankers 
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speculating  in  California/ — you  know  we 
have  no  banker  in  this  town  but  Mr.  Neville. 
It  was  very  odd,  was  it  not? — Just  too  after 
I  had  changed  one  of  his  notes  for  her." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Joseph?" 
inquired  the  wife,  looking  up  from  her  knit- 
ting— "  Avho  said  any  thing  to  you  about 
speculations  ?" 

"  Miss  Ellersly,  who  came  in  to  buy  a  pair 
of  gloves,"  replied  the  husband,  "  made  the 
remark,  but  I  dare  say  there  was  nothing  in 
it.  It  so  happened  that  I  served  her  myself, 
and  changed  the  note  for  her." 

"  How  strange  1"  said  the  wife;  "  and  you 
are  sure  the  note  was  one  of  this  bank?" 

"O  yes,  certain  of  that,"  replied  the 
man. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Joseph,  our  banker  has 
been  losing  his  money  in  t/ie?n  foreign  parts, 
and  it  is  the  luckiest  chance  in  the  world 
that  we've  got  a  hint  of  it. — At  all  events 
we  had  better  be  on  the  safe  side,  and   I'll 
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go  early  to  the  bank  to-morrow,  and  get  gold 
for  all  the  notes  we  have  belonging  to  it." 

"  I  can't  think,"  said  the  shopkeeper  mu- 
singly, "  that  there's  much  danger  of  the 
bank ;  yet  perhaps,  as  you  say,  we  had  better 
be  on  the  safe  side." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wife,  "  we  had  indeed, 
and  I'll  just  step  in  now — it  will  be  only  a 
good-natured  act — and  tell  Mrs.  Eenton,  the 
butcher's  wife.  I  know  Fenton  keeps  his 
money  in  the  bank,  and  draws  it  out  when 
he  wants  to  buy  cattle.  It  will  be  only 
friendly  to  give  her  a  hint." 

Down  went  the  knitting  on  went  the 
shawl  and  bonnet.  Before  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  and  shop- 
keepers of  every  description  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  California  speculation,  and  by 
the  time  the  news  came  to  the  end  of  the 
list,  eleven  o'clock  had  struck,  and  Mr. 
Neville  was  reported  to  have  lost  thousands 
of  pounds. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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On  on,  through  Fore-street  and  French- 
street,  Great  George-street  and  Little  George- 
street,  North-street  and  West-street,  SHppery- 
lane  and  Chant-lane,  and  every  little  nook 
and  alley  in  the  town,  did  the  news  run 
on  the  following  morning,  as  if  the  wings 
of  the  wind  had  carried  it  along. 

It  was  market  day  at  Seapoint,  and  groups 
of  country  people  and  market-women  might 
be  seen  whispering  together.  Farmers  pulled 
out  their  long  leather  purses,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  the  notes  they  contained,  and 
the  washer-women  peered  out  of  their  dingy 
courts,  and  sought  for  a  stray  passer-by  to 
contradict  or  credit  the  report. 

The  servants,  too,  helped  to  disseminate 
the  news,  for  Miss  Kitty  Chatterton  had 
drank  tea  with  two  elderly  ladies  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  the  maid-servant,  as 
she  brought  in  the  hot  buttered  cake,  heard 
one  of  them  say,  ''  What  a  dreadful  affair  it 
would  be  if  Mr.  Neville  involved  himself  in 
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difficulties !''  To  which  the  other  replied, 
"  That  no  one  had  a  right  to  risk  other 
people's  money,  and  that  in  case  of  a  failure 
the  tradespeople  and  farmers  would  be 
heavy  sufferers." 

Mr.  Neville  came  home  to  dinner,  looking 
rather  out  of  sorts. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  inquired 
his  wife,  ''  you  do  not  seem  well — I  am  afraid 
you  have  got  a  return  of  those  bad  rheu- 
matic pains." 

"It  is  nothing  of  any  consequence,  I  am 
certain,"  said  Mr.  NeviUe,  half  speaking 
to  himself;  ''but  it  is  nevertheless  very 
strange." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  anxiously  ;  ''  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  suffering  from  that 
severe  pain  across  the  shoulders,  which  you 
complained  of  last  week — it  must  be  rheu- 
matism— you  are  too  careless  about  yourself 
— do  put  on  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  let  me 

rub  it  with  brandy." 
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"No,  no,  dear — thank  you,  it  is  not  that 
which  ails  me.  I  really  do  not  think  it  sig- 
nifies, and  yet  it  is  very  extraordinary. 
— There  has  been  a  run  upon  the  bank  to- 
day." 

"  A  run  upon  the  bank  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Neville  ;  *'  you  astonish  me — but  depend 
upon  it,  it  can  be  only  temporary." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  he,  *'  nevertheless  it  is 
very  odd ;  however,  we'll  see  to-morrow.  I 
have  written  up  to  London,  but  cannot  hear 
until  Friday — this  is  Wednesday.  I  think 
we  have  enough  of  gold,  with  the  bank  of 
England  notes,  to  meet  any  moderate  de- 
mands, but  not  if  the  people  draw  on  the 
bank  as  they  did  to-day.  It  is  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  that  I  am  quite  unpre- 
pared." 

Mr.  Neville  did  not  close  his  eyes  that 
night.     His  wife  was  equally  wakeful. 

Meantime,  like  wild-fire,  flew  round  the 
country  the  news  that  Mr.  Neville,  ruined 
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by  Californian  speculations,  was  on  the  point 
of  closing  the  bank. 

It  was  in  vain  that   a  few  hearers  ex- 
pressed their  incredulity. 


• 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'*  Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-discordant,  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it." 

Shakspeabe. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Mr.  Neville,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  was  in  the  bank  an  hour  before 
the  time  for  opening  it. 

Mrs.  Neville,  who  had  a  strong  mind, 
and  was  not  apt  to  be  easily  alarmed,  tried 
to  repress  her  fears,  but  she  could  not  re- 
gain her  usual  equanimity.      Nervous  and 
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uncomfortable,  she  counted  the  minutes  un- 
til the  arrival  of  their  luncheon  hour,  when 
Mr.  Neville  always  came  home. 

The  hour  came,  and  Mr.  Neville  entered 
the  dining-room.  He  looked  much  excited, 
and  the  perspiration  stood  in  large  drops 
upon  his  forehead,  although  he  applied  his 
silk  handkerchief  every  instant  to  it. 

He  threw  himself,  exhausted,  into  an  arm- 
chair. His  wife  was  afraid  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

"  Maria,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  hope  the 
worst  is  over  ;  they  have  run  us  very  clos::;, 
but  Manners  (the  head  clerk)  thinks  all  the 
demands  in  the  town  must  be  answered  by 
this  time,  they  have  come  in  such  crowds. 
Our  country  clients  will  hardly  come  in  to- 
day ;  and  to-morrow,  by  banking  hours,  I 
shall  have  heard  from  London." 

''Any  money  remaining?"  faintly  inquired 
Mrs.  Neville. 
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"  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds," 
he  replied. 

**  The  bank  is  open  one  hoiu-  more  to- 
day," thought  Mrs.  Neville;  "how  I  wish 
it  was  past !" 

liuncheon  was  quickly  over ;  Mr.  Neville 
could  not  touch  a  morsel,  but  swallowed  two 
or  three  glasses  of  port  wine. 

Grace  sat,  silent  and  dejected,  looking  at 
her  father  with  an  anxious  air,  while  Emma 
and  Lucy  forbore  their  usual  prattle,  seeing 
something  was  the  matter,  although  they 
knew  not  what. 

"Take  the  children  out  to  walk,  Grace. 
I  think  the  common  will  be  your  best  direc- 
tion to-day ;  and  do  not  frighten  yourself," 
she  whispered  ;  "  when  dinner-time  arrives, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  all  able  to  sit  down  to  it 
cheerful  and  happy." 

Grace  took  the  little  ones  in  the  pro- 
posed direction,  but  her  heart  misgave  her 
sadlv. 
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"  Dear  Grace,  look  at  this  beautiful  va- 
riety of  heath ;  it  is  quite  different  from  all 
the  other  ones  I  have  found,"  said  Emma, 
after  they  had  been  a  short  time  on  the 
common. 

"  See,  Grace,  this  lovely  painted  butterfly 
— do  examine  its  wings,  so  full  of  eyes,"  ex- 
claimed Lucy,  returning  breathless  from  a 
long  chase,  with  the  desired  prize  fluttering 
in  her  hand. 

But  Grace  saw  neither  heath  nor  butter- 
fly. Her  attention  was  taken  up  with  the 
conversation  of  two  wayfaring  people,  who 
had  stopped  to  talk  at  -a  few  paces  distance 
from  her. 

The  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  imparting 
some  intelligence  to  the  man,  had  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  as  if  she  were  returning  from 
market. 

"  It's  all  over  the  town,"  said  she,  "  that 

the  bank  is  done  for." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  neighbour,"  said 
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the  man.  "  I  thought  Mr.  Neville's  bank 
was  as  fast  as  the  town  hall.  Measter 
Dobbs,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other  farmers, 
set  off  this  forenoon  to  see  about  it,  but 
they  all  said  they  were  sure  it  must  be  a 
mistake  ; — however,  some  of  them  were  in 
a  great  fright,  I  take  it,  and  Mistress  Dobbs 
would  not  rest,  although  we're  so  busy  in 
the  field,  but  I  must  coQie  over  too,  and 
bring  her  an  account,  as  she  says,  mayhap 
her  good  man  would  sleep  at  Seapoint  to- 
night." 

"  Well,  God  speed  you,"  replied  the  wo- 
man ;  "  you'll  find  it  is  too  true." 

Men  time,  Mrs.  Neville  seated  herself  at 
the  drawing-room  window,  and  took  up  her 
knitting ;  but  as  the  time  wore  away,  her 
fingers  became  so  unsteady,  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  her  work. 

Every  step  that  passed — every  knock  at 
the  hall  door,  made  her  tremble  like  an 
aspen  leaf. 
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She  had  desired  the  servant  to  say  she 
was  particularly  engaged,  if  any  visitors 
should  call — she  felt  it  impossible  to  affect 
an  indifference  she  did  not  feel.  Several 
cards  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the 
servant,  but  she  had  not  even  looked  at 
them. — Nobody  had  knocked,  however,  for 
the  last  half  hour  ;  and  now,  when  a  loud 
double  peal  was  heard,  she  started  as  if 
struck  by  electricity. — There  seemed  to  be 
a  parley  below^ ;  she  looked  at  her  watch,  it 
was  ten  minutes  past  the  banking  hour,  but 
it  could  not  be  Mr.  Neville  —  he  never 
knocked. 

She  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
approaching  the  head  of  the  stairs,  heard 
the  man-servant  assuring  some  one  that 
his  mistress  was  engaged,  and  could  not  be 
seen. 

Then  she  recognised  the  unvrelcome  tones 
of  Miss  Kitty  Chatterton's  voice. 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  see  her  for  one  instant 
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— only  for  one  instant;"  and  the  young 
lady  darted  by  the  servant,  who  was  making 
apologies  for  his  mistress,  and  endeavouring, 
as  far  as  words  could  do  so,  to  prevent  her 
intrusion. 

Mrs.  NeviUe  retreated  into  the  drawing- 
room,  feeling  that  she  was  unable  to  escape 
from  this  tormentor — but  what  could  she 
have  to  say  to  her  ? 

The  door  opened,  and  Miss  Kitty  ap- 
peared, the  servant  following  her,  with  a 
look  of  great  indignation. 

"  I  just  came  for  a  moment,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Neville,  to  see  you — to  break  to  you 
the  terrible  news — the  bank  has  stopped 
payment,  and  Mr.  Neville " 

Here  a  carriage  was  heard — now  a  loud 
double  knock  at  the  hall  door — there  was  a 
hurry  of  many  feet,  and  the  words  "  send  im- 
mediately for  a  medical  man,"  repeated  by 
several  voices,  resounded  on  Mrs.  Neville's 
ear.     She  was  down  stairs  in  an  instant ; 
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the  hall  was  vacant,  but  several  people  stood 
within  the  dining-room  door — she  rushed 
through  them,  and  there,  extended  on  the 
sofa,  lay  Mr.  Neville. 

He  had  burst  a  principal  blood-vessel. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Take  them,  O  Death !  and  bear  away 
Whatever  thou  canst  call  thine  own  ! 
Thine  image,  stamped  upon  this  clay. 
Doth  give  thee  that,  but  that  alone  !" 

Longfellow. 

We  quickly  pass  over  the  events  of  the  en- 
sumg  week.  Mr  Neville  never  spoke  again. 
This  bankruptcy,  so  sudden — so  unexpected, 
laid  him  in  the  dust. 

Stunned  and  paralysed  by  this  terrible 
blow,  Mrs.  Neville  could  hardly  realize  to 
herself  that  her  husband  was  gone.  Two 
days  before,  all  animation,  happiness,  and 
prosperity ;    two   hours  before,   a  little  de- 
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pressed  and  anxious,  it  is  true,  but  still  all 
health,  and  now — a  lifeless  corpse  ! 

How  bitter — how  sad,  are  those  fearful 
realities  of  life,  and  who  can  say  that  sorrow 
will  not  find  him  out  ? 

Every  moment  that  we  breathe,  thousands 
of  our  fellow-sufferers  are  expiring  in  all 
the  varieties  and  agonies  of  pain. 

O  life,  so  dearly  prized — so  lightly  hung  1 
There  is  often  but  a  gossamer  thread  be- 
tween thee  and  death,  and  yet,  fools  that  we 
are,  we  prize  and  cherish  thee,  thou  evan- 
escent span,  as  our  chiefest  good  ;  and  think 
but  little  of  that  future,  which  a  secret 
voice,  even  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  him- 
self, assures  us  will  last  for  ever  and  ever, 
even  for  an  eternity  that  hath  no  end. 

But  to  return.  Woodside,  once  the  seat 
of  sweet  serenity  and  innocent  joy,  was  now 
truly  the  house  of  mourning.  Yet  why 
should  we  linger  over  the  couch  of  death  ? 
— for  what  end  paint  the  agony  of  a  bereaved 
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wife  and  children — the  last  lingering  look — 
the  last  sad,  oh !  how  sad,  embrace — the 
dread  vacuity  —  the  desolating  loneliness, 
when  earth  has  hidden  the  revered,  the  be- 
loved from  our  sight. 

Nature  shrinks  back  in  all  the  anguish  of 
despair,  and  though  ReHgion  whispers  her 
consolations,  and  Faith  points  to  a  future 
re-union,  still  we  cannot  stifle  the  agonizing 
thought  that  dust  has  returned  unto  dust. 

Mrs.  Neville  had  all  the  energy  of  a 
Christian  woman,  and  turned  to  the  true 
fountain  of  every  good  for  support ;  but  her 
frame,  never  very  robust,  tottered  beneath 
the  stroke  which  thus  severed  her  on  earth 
from  so  dear  an  object,  and  her  children 
trembled  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of 
their  only  remaining  parent. 

To  the  cares  attendant  on   her  mother's 
illness,  Grace  had  likewise  to  support  all  the 
horrors  of  a  declared  bankruptcy,  while  the- 
cruel  surmises  which  were  afloat,  and  which 
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some  injudicious  friend  was  always  ready  to 
repeat,  added  not  a  little  to  her  unhappi- 
ness,  and  worried  her  continually. 

Now,  it  was  speculations  which  Mr.  Neville 
ought  not  to  have  entered  into, — next,  it 
was  extravagance  in  their  family  establish- 
ment,— then  it  was  gambling.  Mr.  Neville 
never  touched  a  card. 

Grace  had  to  listen  to  every  thing,  to 
manage  every  thing,  and  to  think  of  every 
thing,  as  her  poor  mother  was  unable  to 
exert  herself  in  any  way  for  several  weeks. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  single,  as  the 
old  adage  says,  for  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Neville's  bank  failed,  the  London 
house  with  which  he  was  connected  stopped 
payment  also,  which  made  it  improbable 
that  much  could  be  saved  for  the  children, 
while  the  greater  part  of  Mrs.  Neville's 
jointure,  being  vested  in  that  bank,  was  lost, 
leaving  only  an  annuity  of  about  eighty 
pounds  per  annum  for  her  hfe. 
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The  hope  of  any  thing  for  the  children 
was  speedily  put  an  end  to,  as  soon  as  the 
affairs  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Neville  were 
wound  up ;  for,  between  attorneys'  bills  and 
bad  debts,  of  which  last  there  were  not  a 
few,  although  tlie  creditors  were  eventually 
paid  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  nothing  remained  for  the  family. 

Had  the  unfortunate  run  upon  Mr. 
Neville's  bank  never  taken  place,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  been  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  by  the  unexpected  failure  of 
the  bank  in  London  with  which  he  was 
connected,  but  he  would,  from  his  extensive 
credit  and  resources,  have  been  able,  without 
doubt,  to  weather  the  storm. 

Upon  how  slight  a  circumstance  do  the 
passing  events  of  this  life  often  hinge  ; — a 
word — a  look,  a  surmise,  how  often  does  it 
change  the  current  of  our  fortunes  ! 

I'he  poor  have  but  few  friends,  and  the 
family  of  Mr.  Neville  found  it  so. 
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They  left,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Neville  was  able 
to  be  removed,  their  pretty  country  place 
of  Woodside,  and  removed  into  small  lodg- 
ings in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

The  stigma  of  bankruptcy  being  attached 
to  them,  nobody  would  trust  them  for  a 
penny ;  and  Grace  clearly  saw  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  the  sooner  they 
could  leave  Seapoint  the  better. 

Change  of  air  and  scene  too  were  desi- 
rable for  her  mother,  who  had  begun  to  rally 
a  little,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  exertion. 
She  was  now  able  to  consult  with  Grace, 
and  agreed  with  her  in  thinking  that  they 
had  better  leave  Seapoint,  and  seek  a  cheaper 
place  of  residence. 

Where  were  they  to  go  to  ?  was  the  next 
point  to  be  considered,  and,  after  mature 
deliberation,  a  retired  country  village  in  a 
remote  part  of  Wales  was  fixed  upon. 

Mrs.  Neville  was  induced  to  choose  this 
spot,  partly  from  motives   of  economy  and 
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a  natural  love  of  beautiful  scenery,  and 
partly  from  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
genuine  worth  of  the  curate  of  the  village, 
the  Reverend  Evans  Griffith,  who  had  once 
been  the  bosom  friend  of  her  revered  father. 
She  had  often  heard  the  latter  talk  of  the 
romantic  beauty  of  this  spot,  where  he  had 
been  several  times  to  visit  his  old  college 
friend.  Frequently  had  she  heard  from  him 
recitals  of  the  trials  of  this  good  man's  life, 
who  had  held,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
humble  situation  of  a  curate. 

Mrs.  Neville  also  thought  that  no  where 
better  than  in  such  complete  retirement, 
could  her  daughters  be  prepared  for  the 
obscure  life  they  were  most  probably  des- 
tined to  lead ;  for,  having  nothing  to  leave 
them,  she  saw  no  other  prospect  before 
them  than  that  of  being  governesses,  or 
teachers  in  a  school. 

Grace,  she  knew,  was  quite  competent  to 
fill  such  a  situation,  but  for  the  present  they 
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must  unite  their  endeavours  together,  to 
form  habits  of  industry  and  attention  in 
Emma  and  Lucy,  who  were  both  inclined  to 
be  idle ;  the  former  from  indolence,  and  the 
latter  from  extreme  liveliness.  Then  there 
was  the  young  one,  her  darling  little  Harry, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him  by  and  bye  ? 
The  poor  mother  sighed,  and  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  Mr.  Morley ;  she  would  consult 
him  when  he  returned  from  the  Continent ; 
but  there  was  time  enough,  Harry  was  not 
quite  five  years  old  yet. 

Mrs.  Neville,  although  able  to  plan  and 
consider  what  path  was  best  for  them  to 
pursue,  was  still  too  weak  to  write  to  Mr. 
Griffith  herself,  and  enter  into  all  those  ex- 
planations, and  make  those  inquiries,  which 
their  situation  and  circumstances  required. 

This  task  therefore  devolved  upon  Grace. 
A  few  days  sufficed  to  bring  them  the  good 
Curate's  reply,  which  was  so  full,  kind,  and 
satisfactory  as  to  induce  them  to  set  about 
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their  preparations  for  an  immediate  removal 
into  Wales. 

Mr.  GrifRth  mentioned  two  small  cot- 
tages that  were  to  be  let,  close  to  the  village 
where  he  lived,  either  of  which,  he  thought, 
wonld  suit  their  present  views,  and  pressed 
them  with  such  genuine  kindness,  and  such 
affectionate  mention  of  his  old  friend,  to 
make  his  humble  abode  their  home,  until 
they  had  established  themselves  to  their 
satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Neville  accepted  the 
offer  as  freely  as  it  was  made. 

Among  all  their  acquaintances  at  Sea- 
point,  the  only  ones  they  felt  much  regret 
at  parting  from,  were  Dr.  Davis  and  his 
sister. 

The  former  had  been  most  kind  and  at- 
tentive in  his  medical  capacity,  and  the  latter, 
whose  plain  exterior  and  abrupt  manner 
covered  a  warm,  compassionate  heart,  had 
evinced  for  them  a  sympathy  which  she  truly 
felt. 
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Others,  who  perhaps  pitied  them  hkewise, 
either  frightened  by  the  magnitude  of  their 
misfortunes,  or  having  their  feehngs  chilled 
by  the  various  reports  which  were  in  circu- 
lation about  them,  had  stood  aloof,  satisfy- 
ing themselves  with  formal  inquiries  and 
condolences ;  but  Miss  Davis  had  never 
ceased  visiting  them,  and  endeavouring  to 
be  of  some  little  service  to  them  in  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  native  kindness  of  her  heart  made 
her  always  listen  with  something  of  incre- 
dulity to  any  reports,  be  they  apparently 
ever  so  well  attested,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
others,  while  her  plain,  strong  sense,  un- 
blinded  by  a  love  of  gossiping,  shewed  her 
at  once  the  inconsistencies  and  exaggera- 
tions which  are  greedily  devoured  by  those 
who,  from  an  appetite  for  variety,  or  a  want 
of  occupation,  are  always  seeking  for  the 
on  dits  of  the  day. 

Although  a  spinster,  she  found  as  much 
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employment  in  regulating  her  brother's 
household,  and  looking  after  her  younger 
nephews,  as  if  she  had  had  a  family  of  her 
own  to  take  care  of ;  and  this,  Avitli  visiting 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
thousand  little  charities  of  daily  life,  kept  a 
mind — not  so  learned  in  books,  perhaps,  as 
some  of  her  acquaintances,  for  her  Bible 
was  her  principal  study — in  that  calm  equi- 
poise which  prevented  her  from  thinking  evil 
of  any  one. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

"  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear." 

Shakspeare. 

Meantime  all  those  sad  accounts  imparted 
to  Julia  as  soon  as  Grace  could  command 
time  to  write,  gave  her  and  Mr.  Morley  ex- 
cessive pain,  and  threw  a  cloud  over  the 
spirits  of  both,  but  particularly  Julia,  who, 
ardent  and  impressible,  wept  for  her  friend's 
misfortunes  as  if  they  had  been  her  own. 

Mr.  Morley  wrote  himself,  on  the  instant, 
offering  to  return  immediately  to  England, 
if  he  could  be  of  any  use  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  their  affairs;    but  of   this,  while 

VOL.    II.  E 
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Grace  felt  deeply  the  kindness  of  the  offer, 
slie  saw  the  total  inutility,  as  the  creditors 
had  taken  every  thing  into  their  own  hands. 
She  replied,  therefore,  that  could  he  be  of  the 
slightest  service  to  them  she  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  request  his  coming  over  ;  but  that  as 
it  was,  it  would  only  inconvenience  him 
without  doing  them  any  benefit. 

Thus  wrote  Grace  to  Mr.  Morley  of  her- 
self, for  her  mother  was  too  ill  then  to  be 
consulted ;  and  to  his  offers  of  aid  in  a  pe- 
cuniary way,  which  he  pressed  upon  her 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  afterwards,  she 
replied,  that  if  absolutely  necessary,  she 
would  have  recourse  to  him,  but  that  both 
her  mother  and  she  herself  hoped  to  be  able 
to  manage  in  Wales,  whither  they  were 
about  to  go,  upon  the  small  pittance  that 
remained  to  them. 

Besides  this  sorrow  for  the  misfortunes  of 
her  friends,  which  damped  the  lately  reno- 
vated spirits  of  Julia,  a  trivial  circumstance 
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occurred,  that  awakened  anew  some  of  the 
past  bitter  thoughts,  and  stirred  up  the 
smouklering  ashes  of  her  dormant  fears. 

Baron  LaufFenberg,  who  had  been  study- 
ing Enghsh,  as  he  said  —  much  to  JuHa's 
discomfiture  —  in  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  Madame  Morley,  in  her  native 
tongue,  had  of  late  singled  her  out  in  the 
evenings,  and  endeavoured  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  her. 

Mr.  Morley  frequently  stood  by,  laughing 
at  the  extravagant  mistakes  the  Baron 
used  to  make,  while  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  who 
was  generally  at  Julia's  side,  took  herself 
to  be  the  loadstone  of  attraction  to  the 
Baron,  and  never  failed  to  insinuate  it,  in  a 
covert  whisper,  to  Mrs.  Morley. 

Julia  devoutly  hoped  it  was  so,  but  she 
could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  Baron's 
eyes  were  much  more  frequently  turned  on 
her  than  on  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Had  it  been  any  other  man  but  Baron 

E   2 
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I.aufFenberg,  Julia  would  have  found  much 
aiuusement  in  his  broken  English  and 
strange  mistakes ;  but  as  it  was,  she  had 
such  unaccountable  prejudice  against  him, 
as  prevented  her  from  finding  entertainment 
in  any  thing  he  either  did  or  said.  It  was 
an  um^easonable  antipathy,  for  which  she 
could  assign  no  sufficient  reason  to  herself. 

If  he  did  pay  hei  more  attention  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  show  to  Madame  de 
Martignon,  to  Louisa,  or  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
would  there  have  been  any  thing  very  extra- 
ordinary in  it  ?  Certainly  not,  for  aU  the 
visitors  who  resorted  thither  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so.  But  he  did  not  exactly 
do  this,  and  yet  there  was  something  so 
furtively  pointed,  and  so  inexpressibly  dis- 
agreeable to  her-— the  latter  probably  making 
her  fancy  the  former — in  any  little  common- 
place civility  which  he  offered,  that  she  felt 
a  sort  of  recoil  whenever  he  approached ; 
and  now  this  passion  for  speaking  English 
to  her  made  it  still  worse. 
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And  yet,  Mr.  Morley  would  insist,  it  was 
only  the  green  patch,  and  the  blue  spec- 
tacles !  nothing  but  those  unfortunate  blue 
spectacles. 

Independent  of  the  green  patch  and  blue 
spectacles,  Baron  Lauffenberg  was  by  no 
means  an  ill-looking  man.  A  good  height 
and  figure,  an  easy  deportment,  and  a  pair 
of  dark  moustachios,  which  set  off  his  re- 
markably fine  teeth,  gave  him  something  of 
a  military  air,  to  which  a  slight  scar  across 
the  forehead  —  although  it  took  from  the 
comeliness  of  his  face, — added  not  a  httle. 

Louise  de  Martignon  thought  him  posi- 
tively a  hero — and  so  good  natured  ! — not- 
withstanding his  manner  was  often  odd  and 
eccentric. 

Julia  denied  the  first  proposition,  and 
doubted  the  second.  There  was  a  sinister 
expression  lurking  about  the  mouth,  which 
had  struck  her  more  than  once  —  what  the 
eye  might  have  said,  was  concealed  by  the 
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huge  spectacles,  but  she  was  sure  she  should 
have  found  somethmg  repellent  in  it. 

Mr.  Morley,  on  the  contrary,  who  rather 
liked  any  thing  that  was  singular,  saw  that 
in  the  Baron  which  attracted  him.  His 
shrewd  knowledge  of  life,  picked  up  in  his 
various  wanderings,  —  his  keen  turn  for 
satire,  and  a  peculiar  way  he  had  of  ex- 
pressing himself  on  every  subject,  different 
from  other  people,  gave  Mr.  Morley  the  idea 
of  a  man  who  had  worked  out  his  own  for- 
tunes, and  struggled  on  against  a  whelming 
tide ;  and  the  very  opposition  that  existed 
between  them  in  tastes,  genius,  and  most 
probably  in  birth  and  early  position  in 
society,  gave  altogether  the  zest  of  novelty 
to  the  many  half  hours'  conversation  he  had 
with  him. 

When  first  they  met,  the  Baron  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  but  in  French  and 
German,  both  of  which  Mr.  Morley  under- 
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stood,  he  expressed  himself  very  clearly. 
Now,  however,  by  dint  of  study,  although 
their  acquaintance  was  of  such  short  dura- 
tion, he  was  beginning  to  be  able  to  address 
a  few  sentences  in  English  to  Mrs.  Morley. 

Thus,  that  oddity  and  abruptness  of 
manner^  which  repelled  Julia,  attracted  Mr. 
Morley,  and  this  brought  her  into  the  im- 
mediate society  of  the  Baron  much  oftener 
than  she  liked.  Mr.  Morley  frequently 
rallied  her  on  her  dislike  of  him — it  was  so 
childish  !  he  said  ;  and  Julia,  to  please  her 
husband,  concealed  it  as  much  as  she  could. 
But  a  slight  circumstance  added  tenfold  to 
this  feeling,  which,  far  from  decreasing,  had 
taken  greater  hold  of  Julia's  mind  on  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Baron. 

An  American  gentleman,  who  was  making 
a  flying  tour  through  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  who  had  been  spending  a  week 
or  two  at  Paris,  was  introduced  one  day  at 
the  dinner  table  of  Madame  de  Martignon, 
by  the  Count  de ,  who*  had  made  his 
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acquaintance  at  the  house  of  the  American 
consul  at  Havre. 

Foreigners  of  every  country,  when  well 
introduced,  were  always  welcomed  by 
Madame  de  Martignon.  Some  clever 
stranger  or  other  was  continually  finding 
his  way  to  her  house,  and  this  gave  the 
charm  of  an  ever- varying  society  to  the 
residents  in  it. 

The  American  was  a  young  man  of  very 
animated  gesture  and  appearance.  His 
quick,  restless  eye  seemed  to  take  in  every 
thing  at  a  glance,  as  he  rapidly  surveyed 
the  party  assembling  in  the  sails  a  manger. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few,  they  were  all 
French  ;  and,  although  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  language,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  them  at  once,  and 
dinner  was  half  over  before  he  discovered 
there  wxre  likewise  those  of  another  country 
there. 

Admiral  Hardcastle,  stiff  and  stately,  had 
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not  opened  his  lips.  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
rather  indisposed,  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  dinner  table  this  day.  Mr. 
Morley  always  spoke  French,  and  that  so 
fluently  and  grammatically,  that  he  might 
easily  have  been  taken  for  a  native,  and 
Julia,  as  usual,  was  silent.  Thus  the 
American  was  some  time  at  table  without 
being  aware  that  any  of  the  companj  were 
other  than  French. 

The  conversation  was  going  on  in  an 
animated  strain  among  the  latter,  and  he 
had  been  taking  his  full  share  in  it ;  but  on 
hearing  Julia,  near  whom  he  happened  to 
be  seated,  address  a  question  to  her  husband 
in  English,  he  eagerly  turned  to  her  at  the 
sound  of  his  native  tongue,  and,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  shackles  of  a  language  in 
which  he  did  not  express  himself  with  much 
facility,  began  to  talk  to  her.  The  topic 
which  he  had  been  just  discussing  with  the 
Frenchmen    was  that   of  sudden  instances 
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of  good  fortune,  and  those  lucky  chances 
in  life  which  all  at  once  elevate  a  man  from 
moderate  means,  into  the  possession  of  un- 
expected wealth.  They  had  been  giving 
various  examples,  and  he  had  just  finished 
relating  to  them  as  well  as  he  could,  ihe 
circumstance  of  a  captain  of  an  American 
merchantman  having  captured  a  pirate  ship, 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  —  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  such  a 
manner  in  those  days — within  the  last  year  ; 
and  he  now  began  to  recapitulate  the  in- 
cident to  Mrs.  Morley. 

"  His  name  was  Jacobs,"  added  the 
American.  "  I  had  some  sHght  acqviaint- 
ance  with  him  formerly,  as  I  once  took  a 
passage  in  his  ship  to  Bristol." 

Jacobs  !  —  how  discordantly  the  name 
struck  upon  Julia's  ear  !  She  felt  it  jar 
through  every  fibre  of  her  frame. 

"  I  did  not  much  fancy  the  man,"  con- 
tinued he ;  ''  but  he  had  coiu"age  for  any- 
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thing,  and  I  dare  say  made  a  hard  fight  of 
it  for  his  prize." 

''  What  is  become  of  Monsieur  le  Capitain 
Jacobs?"  inquired  Baron  LaufFenberg,  who, 
sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  had 
not  spoken  before,  and  now  put  the  question 
in  French. 

The  American  absolutely  started  at  the 
abruptness  with  which  it  was  asked,  and 
looked  at  the  speaker  for  an  instant ;  then 
he  replied,  in  the  same  language, 

''I  do  not  know  exactly;  I  think  I  did 
hear  something  of  his  intention  of  leaving 
America,  and  settling  in  England  or  Ireland. 
Have  you  ever  met  with  him.  Monsieur?" 

"  Yes,  one  time  in  Norway,"  replied  the 
Baron ;  and  his  voice,  always  harsh,  ap- 
peared harsher  than  ever  to  Julia. 

"  Norway  ! — yes,  I  remember  his  telling 
me  that  he  had  made  a  voyage  thither,"  re< 
plied  the  American. 

The  dessert  was  over  by  this  time,  and 
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Madame  de  Martignon  made  the  signal  to 
adjourn  to  the  salon. 

The  mirrors  on  every  side,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  room,  painfully  reflected 
and  repeated  her  own  form  to  Julia,  as  she 
entered  it. 

She  felt  a  longing  desire  to  glide  away, 
and  hide  herself  from  those  two  men,  who 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  07ie  who  had 
been  to  her  as  an  evil  genius ;  and  yet  a 
devouring  anxiety  to  discover  something 
more  about  him,  detained  her  steps. 

The  room  was  soon  filled  with  the  dinner 
guests,  and  coffee  was  served. 

The  American  placed  himself  at  her  side, 
and  the  Baron  stood  before  her.  To  the 
eye  of  Julia,  a  dark  scowl  sat  upon  the  brow 
of  the  latter,  and  the  peculiar  sinister  ex- 
pression, which  she  had  remarked  before, 
played  about  his  mouth ;  while, — as  if  with 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  her  thoughts, 
which  made  her  shudder,  while  it  gratified 
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her  wishes, — he  again  questioned  the  Ame- 
rican as  to  any  further  knowledge  he  might 
have  of  Captain  Jacobs. 

"  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  America 
Captain  Jacobs  was  born,  Monsieur?"  in- 
quired he. 

''  Oh  !  he  was  either  Irish  or  Enghsh,  by 
birth,"  returned  the  other;  ''however,  Ame- 
rica had  been  his  country  for  some  years. 
But  I  know  very  Httle  concerning  him,  ex- 
cept the  circumstance  of  his  making  himself 
master  of  this  pirate-ship,  and  getting  pos- 
session of  the  wealth  it  contained,  in  one  of 
his  trips  to  the  Havannah,  off  Cape  St.  An- 
tonio." 

"  Indeed,  I  never  met  him  after  the  time 
I  went  over  to  Bristol  in  his  vessel,  as  I 
did  not  take  a  passage  back  with  him,  but 
returned  home  in  a  different  ship." 

''  Was  he  a  married  man  ?"  inquired  the 
Baron. 

The  pulsation  of  Julia's  heart  was  so  audible 
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to  her  own  ear  at  this  question,  that  she  felt 
as  if  every  one  in  the  room  must  hear  it ; — 
but  just  as  the  American  was  about  to  make 
a  reply,  a  door  near  them  suddenly  opened, 
and  his  attention  was  distracted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  striking  figure  of  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  who,  entering  it,  immediately 
approached  Julia,  and  seated  herself  on  a 
vacant  place  on  the  couch  beside  her.  She 
had  just  heard  that  an  American  traveller 
had  made  one  of  the  dinner-party,  and  now 
addressed  herself  to  him  with  an  uncontrol- 
lable vivacity. 

He  was  from  a  new  country — a  country 
which  had  of  late  been  pouring  forth  abun- 
dantly, and  in  a  rich  stream,  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  Enghsh  language, 
adding  prose  and  poetry — fertile  in  grace- 
ful similes  and  descriptions  of  the  wild 
grandeur  of  those  mountains,  rocks,  and 
prairies,  amidst  which  her  children  dwelt — 
to  the  classical  stories  of  the   old  mother- 
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land,  once  the  loved,  the  prized,  the  wept 
for,  of  their  by-gone  ancestors. 

He  might  be  a  poet,  a  novel-writer,  or 
an  historian,  for  aught  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
could  tell ;  and,  eager  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, she  allowed  nobody  to  speak  but  her- 
self. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Julia  hoped  the  Baron 
would  find  an  opportunity  of  resuming  his 
inquiries,  and  that  some  further  particulars 
respecting  Captain  Jacobs  might  be  elicited 
from  the  stranger.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  was 
completely  successful,  and  the  Baron  at  last 
turned  away. 

The  rapidity  of  her  questions  and  obser- 
vations— the  eccentricity  of  her  subjects,  as 
impossible  to  follow  as  the  course  of  a  comet 
in  the  heavens — constrained  the  American 
to  bestow  his  entire  attention  upon  her  ;  yet 
she  surprised  more  than  pleased  him,  and 
he  struggled  more  than  once  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  web  of  her  conversation, 
— but  this  he  found  was  impossible. 
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Julia  retired  that  night  to  rest  with  a 
weary  heart,  an  unsatisfied  curiosity,  newly- 
awakened  fears,  and  an  impression  on  her 
mind  that,  for  some  unknown  reason,  Baron 
LaufFenberg  had,  like  herself,  a  wish  to 
know  more  of  Captain  Jacobs  ;  and  the  idea 
of  this  sympathetic  feeling  between  them — 
between  her  and  a  man  she  disliked  so 
much — made  an  involuntary  shudder  creep 
all  over  her. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle,  on  her  side,  was  tho- 
roughly satisfied  with  the  part  she  had 
played.  It  was  a  brilliant  evening,  and  she 
often  referred  to  it  afterwards.  Yes,  she  had 
that  night  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
a  literary  traveller — for  literary  he  must  be, 
from  the  interest  he  took  in  all  she  said  ; 
and  she  never  regretted  the  languor  and 
exhaustion  which  confined  her  to  her  room 
for  two  days  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

"  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 
A  most  poor  man,  made  lame  by  Fortune's  blows  ; 
Who  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity." 

Shakspeare. 

The  journey  of  the  Neville  family  into  the 
retired  part  of  Wales  where  Mr.  Griffith 
resided,  was  slow,  in  consequence  of  Mrs. 
Neville's  great  debility ;  for  although  her 
mind  began  to  recover  its  tone,  and  her 
strong  religious  feelings  mastered  the  over- 
powering grief  in  which  she  was  at  first 
plunged,  her  shattered  frame  plainly  showed 
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the  traces  of  the  storm  which  had  bowed 
her  to  the  earth. 

As  our  travellers  approached  the  village 
where  their  journey  was  to  terminate,  the 
character  of  the  scenery  around  attracted 
their  attention,  and  served  in  some  degree  to 
distract  the  melancholy  thoughts  with  which 
they  were  filled. 

The  narrow  valley  they  had  entered  wound 
round  in  so  tortuous  a  manner,  that  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  good  Curate's 
house,  which  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  they  found  themselves  completely 
embosomed  amidst  green  hills,  which  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  on  every  side ;  the 
lower  parts  picturesquely  divided  into  gar- 
dens, orcharding,  and  meadows,  and  the 
steeper  parts  dotted  over  with  sheep — while 
a  stream  loudly  brawled  over  the  stones  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  where  the  village 
lay  scattered. 

They  found  the  Cm-ate  leaning  over  his 
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garden  paling  on  the  watch  for,  and  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  his  cordial  welcome  fell 
like  balm  upon  the  hearts  of  the  widow  and 
orphans. 

He  was  a  mild,  fragile-looking  old  man, 
in  his  seventy -fourth  year,  of  a  benign  coun- 
tenance and  a  calm  aspect,  though  an  ha- 
bitual abstraction  in  his  air,  and  a  melan- 
choly expression  in  his  faded  blue  eyes,  told 
at  once  of  past  suifferings  and  of  present  re- 
signation. 

And,  indeed,  what  sufferings  can  there  be 
to  which  a  man  of  his  age,  lingering  as  it 
were  upon  the  brink  of  the  tomb,  ought  not 
to  be  resigned  ?  In  the  natural  course  of 
events,  with  him  the  stepping-stone  between 
this  world  and  the  next  must  soon  be  past, 
and  then  of  how  little  worth  will  all  mundane 
good  appear  to  him  ! 

Mother  earth  will  wrap  his  mortal  remains 
in  her  fond  embrace,  and  hiding  them  from 
the  prying  eye,  as  the  miser  does  his  gold, 
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will  cover  them  with  green  herbage  and  wild 
flowers,  refreshed  by  her  softest  dews ;  and 
when  the  immortal  spirit  resumes  its 
pristine  garments,  will  give  them  up,  fair 
and  re-vivified,  as  are  the  blossoms  that 
open  in  the  spring. 

It  was  thus  that  the  good  Curate  looked 
upon  the  events  of  his  past  life — yet  it  was 
not  alone  the  loss  of  wife,  of  children,  of 
Avorldly  goods  he  had  to  recall ;  he  had  had 
to  buffet  sorely  with  other  evils  in  this 
world — he  had  had  to  endure  the  falling 
away  of  friends,  the  misrepresentations  of 
actions. 

That  poverty  which  unforeseen  circum- 
stances had  brought  upon  him,  was  attri- 
buted to  him  as  a  fault. 

Like  Job,  he  had  been  tried  in  the  fire  of 
afiliction,  but  it  was  only  to  purify  the  fine 
gold,  and  to  show  the  noblest  work  of  God 
— a  good  man,  humble,  resigned,  thankful 
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under  every  dispensation  and  trial,  wrestling 
with  the  ills  of  life. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  a  widower,  and 
childless,  he  had  in  this  retirement  performed 
the  duties  of  a  village  curate  for  a  very 
small  stipend,  and  had  eked  out  the  scanty 
pittance  by  taking  tAvo  or  three  pupils. 

This,  while  it  filled  up  his  leisure  hours, 
enabled  him  to  spread  his  charity  over  the 
extent  of  the  parish. 

Wherever  the  widow  and  orphan  were  to 
be  found,  Mr.  Griffith's  hand  was  stretched 
forth  to  aid  them  ;  and  though  his  income 
altogether  was  but  very  moderate,  the  poor 
man,  unable  to  pay  his  rent  from  sickness 
or  misfortune,  always  found  a  friend  in 
him. 

Perhaps  a  sketch  of  such  a  man  may  not 
be  unwelcome  ;  of  one  who  with  his  share 
of  the  imperfections  cleaving  to  our  clay, 
mingled  among  his  better  qualities,  wanting 
(as  who  does  not  ?)  the  blood  of  the  sacrifi- 
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cial  Lamb  to  wash  him  clean  from  his 
offences — had  got  a  hirger  share  of  that 
beautiful  grace  of  "  The  charity  that  thinketh 
no  evil/'  which  the  Apostle  so  highly  com- 
mends, than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
hearts  of  the  generality  of  men. 

Evans  Griffith  was  born  an  idealist.  He 
had  in  his  composition  the  elements  of  the 
poet,  the  painter,  and  the  musician.  All 
that  was  beautiful  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  the 
sky — be  it  in  sight  or  sound — struck  some 
answering  chord  in  his  youthful  mind,  thrilled 
through  his  imagination,  and  diffused  an  in- 
expressible delight  around  him. 

Nature  herself  Avooed  him  to  her  soli- 
tudes, and  pointed  out  her  loveliest  features 
to  his  view. 

As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  his 
world  continued  to  be  a  world  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  he  looked  upon  life  not  as  it  is, 
but  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  code  of  ethics, 
borrowed  from  his  own  heart,  was  defective. 
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He  saw  in  every  man  a  friend,  or  a  well- 
wisher  ;  and  truth,  which,  according  to  the 
sage  morahst,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  lay  for  him  always  on  the  surface.  His 
heart,  filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  ready  to  extend  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance to  every  thing  that  breathed,  could 
fancy  neither  deceit  nor  evil  design  in  others. 

Thus  with  a  thousand  good  qualities,  he 
wanted  judgment  and  foresight;  and  trusting 
every  one,  he  rushed  into  danger  continu- 
ally. 

Of  him  it  might  truly  be  said,  that 

*'  Even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ;" 

and,  as  a  youth,  no  one  could  be  more  be- 
loved and  valued  by  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances than  was  Evans  Griffith. 

But  singleness  of  heart,  and  good  inteji- 
tions,  unassisted  by  other  qualities,  will  not 
enable  a  man  to  make  his  way  through  the 
chilhng  realities  of  hfe — to  steer  his  bark 
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in  safety  through  the  troubled  ocean  of 
existence.  There  must  be  strength  to  stem 
the  torrent,  prudence  to  regulate  the  helm. 

To  grasp  the  highest  honours  of  scholastic 
ambition,  and  to  stray  in  fancy  through 

"  The  grove 
Where  wisdom  talked  with  her  Athenian  sons'" — 

— to  soar  into  the  heavens  upon  the  wings 
of  mental  energy — to  examine  the  laws  by 
which  the  earth,  the  planets,  the  stars  are 
governed,  and  to  draw  from  them  the  most 
beautiful  demonstrations  of  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  Him  who  made 
them — to  view,  in  imagination, 

"  The  emperal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode  ;" 

did  not  teach  Evans  Griffith  to  regulate  a 
narrow  income,  or  to  still,  until  a  compe- 
tency could  be  realized,  that  ardent  longing 
for  domestic  happiness,  which  is  natural  to 
a  mind  thus  constituted. 

Young  Griffith's  guardian  —  for  he  had 
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early  lost  both  his  pareuts — thought,  from  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition  and  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  that  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  church ;  and  this  selection  of  his 
future  profession  meeting  with  no  opposi- 
tion from  the  youth,  the  small  provision  des- 
tined for  him  was  entirely  expended  upon 
his  college  education,  and  he  was  launched 
into  the  world,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
stipend  of  a  curate. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic had  made  any  part  of  the  studies  of 
Evans  Griffith,  or  if  they  did,  he  must  have 
left  them  out  of  his  calculations,  as,  other- 
wise, he  never  could  have  imagined  that  an 
income  hardly  sufficient  for  one  person  would 
answer  for  two. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  prudence  was  certainly 
placed  quite  out  of  sight ;  and  in  marrying 
almost  immediately  after  he  was  ordained,  he 
plunged  himself,  and  a  young  and  gentle 

VOL.    II.  F 
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being,  into,  what  afterwards  proved  to  them, 
tlie  extreme  of  poverty. 

It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  when  he  phghted 
his  vows  to  his  beautiful  Rachel,  Evans  Grif- 
fith had  a  well-founded  hope,  that  although 
his  advancement  in  the  church  might  be  re- 
tarded for  a  short  period,  it  w^ould,  even- 
tually, be  certain. 

But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
his  perfect  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  of 
human  nature,  blasted  all  his  expectations. 

His  patron,  a  man  of  imperturbable  obsti- 
nacy, cold  calculation,  and  profound  self- 
esteem — diametrically  the  opposite  in  dis- 
position to  our  poor  Curate,  and  who  had, 
probably,  been  drawn  towards  him  by  that 
attraction  which  opposites  sometimes  exercise 
upon  each  other,  as  well  as  by  the  feeling  that 
the  patronizing  a  man  of  genius  reflects  hon- 
our upon  one's  self — had  expressed  an  opi- 
nion upon  some  subject  essentially  different 
from  wliat  Evans  Griffith  considered  to  be 
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the  right  view  of  it.  The  latter  directly  set 
about  putting  the  matter  in  a  proper  light 
to  his  patron. 

Mr.  Griffith's  silence  upon  the  point 
would  have  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it — 
prudence  would  have  dictated  such  a  course 
— even  sincerity  did  not  enforce  his  speaking 
upon  it. 

But  when  did  the  man  of  genius — of  im- 
pulse consult  prudence  ? 

Mr.  Griffith  employed  himself  for  a  day 
or  two,  in  collecting  proofs  sufficient  to  con- 
vince his  patron  that  the  opinion  the  latter 
had  taken  up  was  an  erroneous  one. 

*'  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  his  equally  in- 
experienced, but  not  so  highly  talented  wife, 
"  that  you  had  better  let  the  subject  drop. 
Sir  Edward  may  not  like  to  find  himself  in 
the  wrong." 

"  My  dear  Rachel,"  said  the  good  Curate, 
"  a  noble-minded  man  always  likes  to  be 
set  right."  f  2 
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The  deduction  was  a  fair  one,  but  the 
premises  were  false.  Sir  Edward  had  not  a 
noble  mind,  and  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Curate's  prospects  in  the  church,  and 
the  conversion  of  a  man  who,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  might  have  proved  a  friend,  into  an 
implacable  foe,  was  the  consequence  of  this 
imprudence  and  want  of  judgment. 

His  patron  heard  him  with  patience, 
smiled,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  The 
Curate  returned  home  without  any  misgiving, 
and  wearied  with  the  long  walk  he  had 
taken — for  he  had  served  two  churches  that 
day  —  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and 
slept  soundly. 

He  saw  his  mistake  at  length,  but  it  was 
irretrievable,  and  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  study  the  strictest  economy.  For 
two  years,  he  and  his  young  partner  man- 
aged to  make  the  two  ends  meet ;  but  chil- 
dren came  fast,  and  with  them  came  sick- 
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ness,  cares,  and  doctor's  bills.  A  tedious 
illness  rendered  poor  Griffith  himself,  unable 
to  perform  his  duties  for  many  months,  and 
obliged  him  to  pay  a  substitute.  His  be- 
loved Rachel  strove  from  dawn  of  day  until 
night  to  be  at  every  thing — to  fill  every  de- 
partment herself;  but  it  would  not  do,  and 
poverty,  who  was  ready  to  pounce  upon 
them,  as  a  hawk  does  upon  his  prey,  laughed 
and  clapped  her  wings. 

What  is  poverty  ? 

To  dwell  in  a  poor  habitation,  and  to  live 
coarsely — to  drudge  over  domestic  cares, 
and  to  know  not  whatj  to-morrow  may 
bring  forth,  or  what  increase  of  evil  may  be 
heaped  upon  innocent  and  helpless  beings. 

Yes,  this  is  poverty ;  but  there  is  a  worse 
degree.  To  know  what  want  is  —  real 
gnawing,  hopeless  want.  To  see  the  rosy 
cheek  of  childhood  grow  paler  day  by  day 
— to  watch  the  hollow  eye  and  wasted  form 
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of  a  beloved  partner,  and  not  to  have 
sufficient  food  of  the  plamcst  description  to 
give  them. 

What !  this  beneath  the  rule  of  happy 
England  ?  Alas !  it  was  so.  There  was 
no  money  to  pay  the  doctor  —  no  money  to 
pay  the  rent  —  no  money  to  pay  the 
numerous  little  bills  that  had  accumulated 
during  the  season  of  illness — and  they  were 
starving. 

A  prison  was  soon  the  poor  Curate's  home. 

His  faithful  wife  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost,  and  struggling  on,  tried,  in  a  mean 
lodging  near  the  jail,  to  support  her  family 
by  needle-work ;  but  disease  crept  in,  and 
one  by  one  the  young  blossoms  dropped 
away. 

Wife  —  children  —  they  were  all  minis- 
tering angels  in  heaven,  when  poor  Griffith 
left  the  prison. 

Poor  Griffith  !  thy  trials  did  not  meet 
with  the  compassion  they  merited. 
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Through  the  agency  of  his  offended 
patron,  reports  had  been  put  in  circulation 
much  to  his  disadvantage.  His  expenses 
were  magnified — his  unavoidable  debts  com- 
mented upon — his  rectitude  doubted. 

The  very  magnitude  of  his  misfortunes 
were  produced  against  him  by  many,  as  a 
proof  of  the  extent  of  his  errors. 

The  thought  was  uncharitable ;  "  Judge 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged,"  saith  the 
Scriptures. 

It  was  besides  contrary  to  experience,  to 
reason,  and  to  revelation.  — To  experienc;', 
because  we  constantly  see  the  wicked  man 
exalted,  and  the  good  man  humbled  to  the 
dust. — To  reason,  which  tells  us  that  this 
world  is  only  a  state  of  trial,  and  that  re- 
wards and  punishments  will  be  in  the  next. 
— To  revelation,  which  says,  "  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  that  he  receiveth." 

Neither  does  the  Word  of  God  warrant  us 
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ill  supposing  that  want,  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  sickness,  are  punishments  inflicted 
upon  our  fellow-creatures  for  their  sins. 
Wero  it  so,  would  our  Lord  have  imposed 
it  upon  us  as  a  duty,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  those  who  are 
sick  and  in  prison,  and  have  said,  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me"  ?  If  none  but  the  wicked  were  in 
want — if  none  but  the  wicked  were  naked 
— if  none  but  the  wicked  were  sick  and  in 
prison,  would  our  Lord  have  said  thus  ?  Or 
would  he  have  spoken  of  the  poor  debtor 
with  such  compassion  as  he  has  done  in 
many  places,  if  none  but  the  dishonest  fell 
into  debt  ? 

Shall  we,  miserable  sinners  that  we  are, 
dare  to  judge  our  poor  brethren  when  the 
hand  of  God  seems  heavy  upon  them  ?  How 
know  we  that  angels  may  not  be  singing 
hymns  of  joy  for  that  soul,   dearly  beloved 
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by  the  Lord,   which  he  hath  tried  in  the 
fire,  and  found  not  wanting  ? 

Almost  heart-broken,  yet  humble  and 
thankful  under  every  chastisement,  Evans 
Griffith  mingled  once  more  in  the  busy 
haunts  of  men. 

A  friend  —  the  only  one  left  amongst 
many  who  had  formerly  professed  friend- 
ship— procm^ed  for  him  the  retired  curacy 
which  he  still  held.  That  friend  was  Mrs. 
Neville's  father. 

Here,  shut  out  from  the  world,  he  re- 
gained that  composure  of  mind  which 
religion  alone  can  impart,  and  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  a  village  pastor,  found  the 
best  solace  for  his  own  afflictions.  Truly 
might  it  be  said  of  him,  that 

"  In  his  duty  prompt  at  ev'ry  call, 
He  watcli'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all." 


F    3 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

''  Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear  ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near." 

Rogers. 

The  little  cottages,  one  of  which  the  Curate 
thought  might  answer  the  family  of  the 
Nevilles,  were  two  newly-erected  ones, 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  steep  hill,  a  short 
way — perhaps  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile — be- 
fore you  came  to  the  village. 

Although  elevated  a  good  deal  above  the 
valley,  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  rose  high  and 
steep  behind  them,  displaying  above  their 
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chimney  tops  their  small  terraced  gardens 
chmbing  up  the  side  of  it ;  while  far  below 
their  feet,  in  the  valley,  lay  a  thick  orchard, 
affording  shelter  for  innumerable  singing 
birds,  and  through  which  the  stream  before 
mentioned  ran  with  a  pleasing  murmur. 

Beyond  the  stream,  and  following  its 
course,  glimpses  might  be  caught  of  the 
road,  or  rather  lane,  with  its  hedges  full  of 
hawthorn  and  briar  roses,  which  led  to  the 
village  ;  while  in  front  and  on  every  side, 
nothing  but  those  perpendicular  green  hills, 
interspersed  with  small  cottages  and  gardens, 
and  showing  here  and  there  the  deep  defile 
that  wound  amongst  them,  could  be  seen. 

A  verdant  and  smiling  picture  it  w^as — a 
happy -looking  spot.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
was  sheltered  and  shut  in  from  all  the  tur- 
moils of  life. 

"  If  the  people  are  poor  here,"  thought 
Grace,  ''never  before  did  poverty  put  on 
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SO  sweet  a  garb.  Who  would  mind  knitting 
and  sewing  all  the  day  for  bread,  if  they 
might  sit  upon  one  of  those  green  knolls 
beneath  a  hawthorn  bush,  or  on  the  fantas- 
tic roots  of  that  old  tree,  and  look  about 
them?" 

Thus  thought  Grace,  as  she  stood,  with 
the  Curate,  Emmy,  Lucy,  and  litle  Harry, 
on  the  narrow  green  patch  of  ground  in 
front  of  the  cottages,  and  gazed  on  the  scene. 
Mrs.  Neville  had  not  accompanied  them — 
she  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  walk  so 
far. 

They  entered  the  little  dwelling.  It  was 
small,  and  finished  in  a  homely  style,  hav- 
ing been  intended  as  the  habitation  of  a 
cottager  or  small  farmer  ;  the  Curate  being 
the  only  person  above  that  rank  who  in- 
habited the  village  or  its  immediate  en- 
virons. 

Grace  saw  directly  that  it  was  just  the 
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residence  they  wanted.  A  neat  paper  for 
the  rooms,  and  a  drugget  for  the  floor, 
would  cost  very  Httle.  Those,  the  Curate 
said,  could  be  easily  procured  from  the 
nearest  town,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  by  the  village  carman. 

Neat  painted  furniture  could  be  made 
up  near  at  hand,  he  added,  as  he  numbered 
a  good  house-carpenter  among  his  parish- 
ioners ; — for  beds,  the  farmers  were  sure  to 
have  always  a  supply  of  the  best  feathers  ; 
and  any  other  articles  that  were  wanted, 
and  which  the  only  shop  in  the  village 
might  not  be  able  to  furnish,  the  mistress 
of  it,  who  was  very  obliging,  would  procure 
for  them  elsewhere. 

The  good-sized  room  in  front,  with  its 
large  casement  window,  round  which  she 
would  train  a  virginian  creeper,  some  cle- 
matis and  evergreen  roses,  Grace  said,  would 
make  a  cheerful  sitting- room  for  her  mother. 
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She  could  see  from  it  the  sheep  browzing 
on  the  opposite  hill,  and  listen  to  the  birds 
and  the  murmur  of  the  waters ;  and  a  very 
little  labour  would  make  a  gravel  walk 
in  front,  where  she  might  have  a  rustic 
seat,  if  she  liked  to  sit  in  the  air;  and 
besides,  there  was  the  large  porch,  with 
its  bench  on  each  side,  which,  when  the 
honeysuckle  that  was  already  planted  near 
it  grew  up,  would  look  like  an  arbour. 
Then  the  kitchen  was  very  convenient,  and 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  bed-rooms, 
with  a  store  closet ;  when  these  were  all 
filled  with  furniture,  made  of  cherry-tree 
and  walnut,  how  comfortable  and  neat  the 
cottage  would  look. 

Meantime,  the  children  had  chmbed  up 
into  the  garden,  with  which  they  were  in 
ecstacies.  A  barn  adjoining  it,  and  which 
belonged  to  the  cottage,  was  pronounced  to 
be  a  charming  play-place  for  wet  weather, 
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and  where  they  might  keep  their  gardening 
implements ;  for  both  Emmy  and  Lucy  de- 
clared they  would  work  hard  in  the  garden, 
that  they  might  have  the  prettiest  flowers 
in  the  country,  and  Harry  was  to  help  them. 
Yes,  he  would  like  to  put  in  the  seeds,  he 
said,  and  then  he  might  pull  them  up  when 
he  liked,  and  see  how  they  grew  beneath 
the  earth. 

Grace  laughed,  and  assured  them  she 
must  have  something  better  than  flowers  in 
the  garden.  What  would  they  say  to  having 
a  strawberry  bed  on  one  of  those  sloping 
banks  ?  There  were  already  some  fine 
apple  trees,  as  it  had  been  taken  in  from 
an  orchard,  and  several  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes  in  it.  They  could  make 
a  beautiful  flower -knot  in  front  of  the 
cottage. 

Agreed, — they  were  quite  satisfied,  they 
wished  they  could  set  to  work  at  once.    But 
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the  cottage  was  not  taken  yet ;  when  would 
it  be  theirs  ? 

Grace  felt  her  spirits  rise,  at  the  sight  of 
the  joy  of  the  children  ;  and  the  good  Curate 
leaned  on  his  stick,  and  looked  at  their 
happy  faces,  with  a  heavenly  expression  in 
his  countenance.  Little  Harry,  with  the 
lovely  confidence  of  childhood,  had  caught 
hold  of  his  stick,  and  with  his  bright,  rosy 
face  upturned,  was  earnestly  whispering  to 
him,  that  the  barn  had  a  hard  lime-ash 
floor — and  did  he  think  Grace  would  let 
him  play  his  ball  and  marbles  there  ? 

As  the  child  spoke,  a  vision  of  the  babes 
he  had  lost  crossed  the  old  man's  mind. 
On  earth,  they  had  been  beautiful  as  that 
bright  boy — now,  they  were  angels  in  heaven, 
waiting  to  welcome  their  aged  parent  thither- 
Often,  in  his  sleeping  hours,  did  he  see 
them — sometimes  in  his  waking  ones. 

He  started  from  his  reverie,  patted  the 
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child  caressingly   on    his   rosy  cheek,  and 
turned  to  Grace. 

"  Then  you  think  your  mother  will  like 
this  cottage,  Miss  Neville  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  it  is  just  the  spot  for  my  mother," 
replied  Grace.  ''  Although  the  ascent  is 
steep,  the  path  winds  so  gradually  down  the 
hill,  and  there  are  so  many  green  banks  to 
rest  upon,  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  fatigue 
her.  Just  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  she 
might  find  the  walk  from  the  valley  too 
much  ;  but  by  the  time  it  is  furnished  and 
all  put  to  rights,  I  trust  she  will  be  a  little 
stronger ;  she  already  thinks  the  air  has 
done  her  good.  Besides,  she  likes  a  situa- 
tion a  little  elevated ;  she  said,  she  hoped 
the  cottage  you  proposed  for  her  was  not  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Then  the  church 
is  near — ^just  at  the  other  side  of  that  turn 
in  the  road,  we  can  glimpse  it  through  those 
trees — and  the  path  through  the  orchard  is 
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SO  pretty  !     We  shall  be  quite  in  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  close  to  the  village." 

Mrs.  Neville  was  pleased  vi^ith  their  re- 
port of  the  cottage.  All  was  described  to 
her — how  the  interior  was  divided — the 
view — the  terraced  garden  behind  for  fruits 
and  vegetables — the  plot  in  front  for  flowers. 
The  children  were  loud  in  their  praises  of 
every  thing. 

The  casement  windows  were  so  pretty, 
looking  directly  on  the  steep  hill  opposite ; 
and  they  had  picked  so  many  wild  flowers 
in  the  orchard  and  along  the  path — and  the 
stream  was  so  clear,  full  of  minnows,  Harry 
said — and  they  anticipated  such  pleasure  in 
forming  the  flower-knot  themselves  1 
It  was  quite  delightful  to  hear  them. 
Happy  children  ! — they  forgot  the  beau- 
tiful shrubberies  and  gardens  at  Woodside, 
as  they  recapitulated   to  their  mother  the 
charms  of  this  rustic  abode. 
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Mrs.  Neville  and  her  family  were  soon 
settled  in  this  humble,  but  pretty  cottage. 

The  village  carpenter  v^hom  the  Curate 
had  mentioned  to  them, — in  the  habit  of 
supplying  furniture  to  all  the  bettermost 
farmers  around, — had  several  articles  suited 
for  their  pm^pose  ready  made  up,  and  was 
quick  in  completing  others  that  were 
wanted. 

The  furniture — of  the  plainest  description, 
being  all  made  of  some  of  our  home  woods, 
cherry-tree,  walnut,  or  platanus,^ — though 
so  simple  in  itself,  had  nevertheless  an  air 
of  elegant  rusticity,  if  it  may  be  called  so, 
when  arranged  in  order  on  the  quiet-looking 
grey  drugget,  which  Grace,  to  whom  her 
mother  had  left  the  trouble  of  choosing 
every  thing,  had  selected  to  cover  the  rooms 
and  staircase ;  and  this  one  grave  shade  of 
colouring  set  off,  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
a  few  embroidered    cushions,  an  elaborate 
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table  -  cover,  and  some  prettily  painted 
screens,  which,  being  their  own  work,  the 
girls  now  adorned  their  mother's  sitting- 
room  with. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  toss." 

Old  Soxg. 


"  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 
— This  beautiful  aphorism  will  be  found  to 
stand  good  in  all  circumstances,  trials,  and 
misfortunes  of  life. 

The  mind — the  thinking  part  of  man  hi 
connection  with  the  soul — which  belongs  to 
a  spiritual  region,  contracts  and  extends  its 
capabilities  of  receiving  pleasure,  and  of  en- 
during pain,  if  we  consider  the  subject 
closely,  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner. 

The  enjoyments  both  of    soul  and  body, 
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but  particularly  of  the  former,  are  so  acted 
on  by  various  incidents  and  impressions 
pertaining  to  our  nature,  that  we  cannot,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  foresee  how  we  may 
be  affected  by  them  when  they  happen  to 
ourselves. 

We  only  know  that  the  mind  has  this  ex- 
traordinary power  of  extending  and  contract- 
ing its  desires,  of  suffering  and  enjoying, 
which  is  almost  paradoxical. 

To  many  a  man  who  has  ease,  and  wealth, 
and  time  at  his  command,  the  world  itself 
seems  hardly  able  to  fill  the  grasp  of  his 
wishes,  and  his  heart  becomes  only  more 
ambitious,  more  anxious  for  gain,  more 
greedy  for  pleasiu^e,  the  more  his  insatiable 
desires  are  gratified,  according  to  the  natural 
bias  of  his  inclinations. 

But  let  some  great  calamity  befal  him 
who  appears  steeped  to  the  lips  in  all  that 
this  world  can  give — let  him  be  unexpectedly 
hurled  from  the  position  which  he  has  so  long 
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held — at  first  he  is  stunned,  overwhelmed, 
cast  down;  but,  if  he  exerts  the  energies  which 
a  merciful  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  him, 
soon, — very  much  as  the  eye  becomes  ac- 
customed to  a  sudden  transition  from  a  bright 
light  to  one  which  is  little  more  than  visible 
darkness — his  mind  acquaints  itself  with  its 
new  condition,  and  ere  long  a  different  value 
seems  stamped  upon  every  earthly  thing. 

That  which  was  of  no  price  before,  he 
now  learns  to  appreciate — small  enjoyments 
rise  in  importance — a  cottage  may  at  last 
confer  as  much  happiness  as  a  palace. 

If  he  be  obliged  to  work  all  day  for  his 
livelihood,  a  leisure  hour  becomes  a  grate- 
ful calm  —  a  Sunday  walk  in  the  country 
gives  him  more  real  pleasure  than  a  grand 
fete  formerly  did,  and  his  plain  fare  is 
eaten  with  an  appetite  which  a  table  groan- 
ing with  luxuries  could  not  formerly 
awaken. 

The  whole  man  is  changed — the  wind  has 
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been  tempered  to  him,  and  the  mmd  has  ac- 
customed itself  to  its  new  condition. 

It  is  thus  in  all  things. 

The  man  who  has  become  blind,  and  then 
obtained  a  partial  restoration  of  sight,  will 
find  more  gratification  from  the  restored 
vision,  though  imperfect,  than  he  did  before 
his  sad  ailment ;  while  the  poor  invalid,  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  when  he  can 
creep  into  the  sunny  garden,  derives  a  more 
exquisite  pleasure  from  the  breath  of  the 
fresh,  free  air,  the  sight  and  smell  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  around  him,  and  the  lofty  ex- 
panse of  the  heavens  above,  than  he  ever 
experienced  when  in  the  full  possession  of 
health  and  strength. 

In  proportion  to  our  privations,  the  sense 
of  small  pleasures  increases,  and  no  one  can 
measure  the  enjoyments  of  another  by  his 
own. 

The  free  cannot  tell  what  is  the  charm  of 
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liberty,  or  know  how  dear  to  the  poor  pri- 
soner is  the  peep  of  blue  sky  he  has  through 

his  prison  bars. 

*  Jif  *  *  *  * 

****** 

And  if  it  were  not  so,  what  would  life 
be? 

How  bear  up  amidst  its  vicissitudes  ? 

And  thus  it  was  with  Mrs.  Neville  and 
her  youthful  family.  See  her  looking  on  so 
happy,  while  they  lay  out  the  flower-garden, 
each  one  filling  a  bed  or  border  with  her 
favourite  flowers. — Or  look  at  her  watching 
Harry,  as  he  stands  on  tiptoe  and  tries  to 
gather  for  her  a  sprig  of  white  thorn,  from 
the  large  bush  which  helps  to  conceal  the 
barn  that  stands  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge. 

Grace  too,  is  busily  engaged  in  superin- 
tending the  making  up  of  a  strawberry  bed 
on  such  a  sunny  bank  !     The  strawberries, 

VOL.    II.  G 
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she  is  sure,  will  be  ripe  a  fortnight  earlier 
there  than  any  where  else — and  her  mother 
is  so  fond  of  strawberries  !  Then  she  comes 
and  sits  down  in  the  porch  near  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville, and  admires  the  skill  with  which  Emma 
and  Lucy  have  planted  the  double  violets 
and  rose  bushes,  which  the  good  Curate  had 
sent  them  from  his  own  garden,  and  the  in- 
terest with  which  they  study  Mrs.  Loudon's 
charming  work  on  gardening,  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  same  kind  hand. 

All  was  so  peaceful  and  happy,  that  one 
would  never  have  supposed  that  they  had 
ever  lived  any  where,  but  in  a  little  cottage 
in  Wales — never  had  a  carriage — never  eat 
off  plate — or  had  gardens,  green-houses,  or 
hot-houses. 

And  they  had  forgotten  all  those  things, 
or  at  least  forgotten  to  regret  them.  Their 
regrets  now  were  only  for  their  fond  father, 
who  had  so  suddenly  been  torn  from  them. 
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But  this  remembrance,  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  widow,  was  so  softened  down  by 
time — minghng  so  with  holy  hopes  and 
sweet  memories,  and  the  certainty  of  meet- 
ing again  at  a  period  which  every  day  was 
bringing  nearer  and  nearer,  that  it  had  lost 
its  bitter  sting,  and  was  now  associated  with 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  glorious  in  her 
aspirations  after  a  future. 

Thus  she  sat,  and  looked,  and  smiled — 
pale,  and  delicate,  but  calm  and  contented, 
thinking  how  he,  her  faithful  partner  while 
he  remained  on  earth,  now  a  blessed  spirit, 
waiting    for    her    in    Heaven,  would    have 

looked  on  and  smiled  too. 

****** 

*  "       *  *         *  *  * 

"What  have  you  got  in  your  hand,  Lucy?" 
inquired  Grace,  as  the  former  came  running 
up  the  walk  in  front  of  the  cottage,  after 
having  been  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Curate's 
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garden  to  beg  some  more  flowers  to  fill  a  new 
bed  which  she  and  Harry  had  been  digging 
up. 

"  A  newspaper/'  replied  Lucy.  "  Mr. 
Griffith  said,  as  newspapers  are  so  scarce  in 
the  village,,  perhaps  this  one,  although  a 
week  old,  might  help  to  amuse  mamma." 

"  How  kind  of  our  good  Curate !"  observed 
Mrs.  Neville,  "  give  it  to  me,  Lucy — I  like  to 
see  a  newspaper  sometimes." 

"  I  have  got  something  for  myself,  too," 
said  Lucy,  showing  a  quantity  of  slips  and 
fiower-roots.  "  Mr.  Griffith  said  I  might 
take  part  of  every  thing  that  was  pretty  in 
his  garden." 

"  There  is  a  death  mentioned  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see,"  observed  Mrs  Neville,  after 
she  had  run  her  eye  over  the  paper,  "it  is 
that  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  has  been  our  soli- 
citor for  so  many  years,  and  is  one  of  my 
trustees.  Poor  man  !  it  cannot  be  very  long 
ago  since  we  heard  from  him,  Grace — is  it  ?" 
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"  Poor  man  !  no,  indeed,  not  long,"  said 
Grace.  "  We  had  a  few  lines  of  kind  inquiry 
from  him  with  the  last  remittance." 

This  was  all  that  passed  at  the  time. 

In  the  evening  Grace  took  up  the  paper, 
and  looked  it  over.  She  found  Mr.  Abbott's 
name  in  another  part  of  it,  among  the  list 
of  bankrupts  —  died  bankrupt.  She  was 
astounded ;  he  had  always  been  supposed 
to  be  wealthy ;  it  was  a  sad  thing  for  his 
poor  family.  But  it  could  not  affect  her 
mother.  Her  small  income  was  the  interest 
of  a  sum  of  money  in  the  funds,  and  could 
have  no  connection  with  his  affairs. 

They  must,  however,  get  the  other  trustee, 
Mr.  Clarke,  to  receive  their  dividends,  and 
transmit  them  to  them. 

It  would  be  best  to  write  to  him  about  it 
— she  must  consult  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Neville  was  much  distressed  for  Mr. 
Abbott's  family,  when  she  heard  of  the  un- 
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fortunate  state  of  his  affairs.  She  had 
never  seen  any  of  them  it  is  true,  nor 
indeed  Mr.  Abbott  himself,  more  than  two 
or  three  times,  but  then  a  business  corre- 
spondence had  existed  between  them  for 
years,  and  the  few  cramp  Hues  of  the 
lawyer's  letter,  received  every  half-year  with 
the  interest  money,  had  created  a  sort  of 
ie  between  them. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Neville  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  write  at  once,  and  tell  Mr.  Clarke 
either  to  receive  her  interest  money  for  her, 
and  remit  it,  as  Mr.  Abbott  had  done,  or 
to  put  her  in  the  w^ay  of  receiving  it  her- 
self. 

Grace  wrote  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  they  thought  no  more  about  the 
matter  for  a  few  days. 

The  period  for  receiving  an  answer  had 
elapsed.  Several  days  more  passed  away^ 
and  Grace  began  to  wonder  why  they  did 
not  hear  from  Mr.  Clarke. 
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Mr.  Clarke  must  be  sick  or  absent,  she 
thought,  but  still  there  was  no  dread  of  any 
thing  untoward  that  could  affect  them. 

At  length  the  post  brought  a  letter.  It 
was  directed  to  Mrs.  Neville,  and  was  from 
Mr.  Clarke.  The  information  it  gave  was 
startling  and  unlooked-for. 

After  a  most  minute  search  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  he  could  not  find  out  that 
any  such  sum  of  money  had  ever  been  in- 
vested in  the  funds  by  Mr.  Abbott.  Every 
document  and  paper  had  been  examined, 
but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  wrong,  certainly, 
very  wrong,  to  have  trusted  Mr.  Abbott  so 
entirely,  but  the  case  was  unfortunately  too 
clear  ;  although  the  interest  had  been  regu- 
larly paid  for  years,  the  principal  had  never 
been  invested,  and  was  irrecoverably  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions  !" 

Shakspere. 

This  new  misfortune  came  with  a  sud- 
den and  overwhelming  weight  upon  Mrs. 
Neville. 

Her  shattered  frame  had  just  been  gain- 
ing a  little  strength — her  mind  had  become 
composed — a  placid  smile  had  begun  to 
play  about  her  pale  lips  as  she  looked  at  the 
healthy,  joyous  faces  of  the  younger  part  of 
her  family,  and  at  the  beautiful  rest,  and 
calm  contentment,  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  sweet  countenance  of  Grace. 
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No  anxious  care  with  Grace  now ;  for  the 
present  their  Httle  means,  managed  by  her 
with  a  nice  economy,  sufficed  for  their  simple 
mode  of  Hfe,  and  she  even  contrived  to  have 
a  few  crumbs  from  it  for  some  aged  widow 
or  sick  child. 

Emma  and, Lucy  were  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  drawing  and  in  music,  as  far  as  a 
guitar,  saved  for  them  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  property  by  the  sale  of  some  of  Grace's 
own  ornaments,  could  admit  them  of  doing. 
Harry,  wild  with  health  and  spirits,  was 
kept  for  a  few  hours  within  bounds  at  his 
lessons. 

The  garden  flourished.  Labour  was  cheap, 
and  they  had  a  prospect  of  an  abundance  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  it;  and  the  flower-knot, 
on  the. little  esplanade  in  the  front  of  the  cot- 
tage, bloomed  with  flowers,  if  not  of  the 
choicest  sort,  certainly  of  the  most  fragrant. 
All   things  around  them  looked  prosper- 
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ously,  when  this  second  heavy  blow  de- 
scended upon  them. 

What  were  they  now  to  '  do  ?  Except  a 
few  pounds  they  had  in  the  house,  they 
were  penniless  :  their  furniture  costing  little, 
would  sell  for  less. 

Grace  was  dismayed  at  the  effect  this  in- 
telligence had  upon  her  mother  —  so  much 
so,  that  for  the  first  few  hours  she  had  no 
time  to  think  of  any  thing  but  of  her  —  of 
her  who  had  apparently  lost  all  power  of 
speech  and  motion. 

Paralysed  on  the  instant,  in  both  limbs 
jmd  faculties,  Mrs.  Neville  lay  silent  and 
helpless,  looking  upon  her  children,  who  had 
gathered  around  her,  with  a  fixed  despair 
imprinted  on  her  pallid  face. 

There  was  no  medical  man  nearer  than 
the  next  village,  which  was  about  five  miles 
distant.  Thither  Grace  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger with  all  possible    speed.       In    the 
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mean  time,  the  good  Curate  was  smiimoned, 
and  by  his  advice  such  alleviations  .were  ren- 
dered to  the  sufferer  as  came  within  his 
skill,  for  he  had  often  to  act  as  doctor  as 
well  as  curate  among  his  poor  parishioners. 
Late  in  the  evening,  the  medical  prac- 
titioner arrived.  A  man  of  few  words  and 
rough  exterior,  he  was  nevertheless  clever  in 
a  profession  unusually  toilsome  in  those  re- 
tired parts  of  the  country,  where,  from  the 
practice  being  scattered  over  a  wide  extent 
of  ground,  the  medical  man  must  be  in  his 
saddle  all  the  day,  and  often  great  part  of 
the  night  too,  making  his  way  through 
rough  lanes  and  mountain  paths.  If  his 
profits  are  but  small,  his  experience,  how- 
ever is  large,  and  a  few  minutes  served  the 
gentleman  now  summoned  to  decide,  that 
although  he  considered  Mrs.  Neville  to  be 
very  ill,  yet  he  did  not  apprehend  any  thing 
fatal  in  her  case.      Her  nerves  must  have 
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received  some  violent  shock,  he  said ;  but 
he  hoped  the  paralysis  of  one  side,  which 
had  taken  place,  would  be  only  temporary. 

Ordering  some  medicine  and  a  sleeping 
draught  to  be  given,  which  he  would  send 
directly  on  his  return  home,  he  left  the  un- 
fortunate family  a  little  more  at  ease  than 
he  had  found  them  when  he  entered  the 
cottage. 

After  administering  a  soporific  potion  to 
her  mother  late  at  night,  and  seeing  her 
fall  into  a  slumber,  Grace  laid  herself 
down  upon  a  small  couch  in  the  same  room, 
to  rest  but  not  to  sleep — sleep  was  banished 
from  her  pillow. 

She  lay  revolving  in  her  mind  what  course 
she  could  pursue — how  support  her  help- 
less mother,  her  sisters  and  brother. 

Needle-work  seemed  tobe  the  only  resource 
open  to  her,  and  in  this  Ennna  and  Lucy 
could  both  assist  her.     They  could  certainly 
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earn  something  in  this  way,  but  would  it  be 
sufficient  to  support  them  ?  She  feared  not. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Must  she  have 
recourse  to  Mr  Morley's  generosity,  and 
accept  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he 
and  Juha  had  so  repeatedly  offered  them  ? 

In  refusing  their  warmly-pressed  kindness 
in  the  first  instance,  she  had  promised  that  if 
any  thing  unforeseen  should  occur  to  plunge 
her  poor  mother  into  further  difficulties,  she 
would  immediately  have  recourse  to  them. 

The  time,  she  feared,  was  now  come. 

Yet  though  she  knew  the  kindness  of 
their  hearts  —  though  she  was  convinced  of 
the  true  friendship  they  felt  for  her  mother 
and  herself — her  spirit,  with  a  natural  love  of 
independence,  shrunk  from  being  dependent 
on  their  bounty.  It  was  not  pride,  or  if  it 
could  be  called  so,  it  was  only  that  sort 
which  leads  to  noble  exertion.  No,  Grace 
had  no  false  pride,  but  she  felt  that  their 
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bread  would  be  sweeter  if  they  could  earn 
it  for  themselves,  and  she  determined  to 
seek  the  good  Curate  early  upon  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  consult  him  upon  the 
subject. 

In  these  meditations,  and  in  earnest 
prayer,  did  Grace  Neville  spend  the  night. 

With  all  the  innocent  trustfulness  of  the 
child  who  turns  to  its  earthly  parent  in 
every  difficulty,  so  had  Grace  accustomed 
her  heart  to  turn  unto  her  heavenly  Father. 
She  had  been  used  from  almost  infancy  to 
realize  the  beautiful  truth,  that  we  are  al- 
ways in  the  presence  of  God  —  that  he  is 
ever  near  us — ever  at  hand — ever  ready  to 
assist  his  children,  if  they  call  upon  him 
with  that  humihty,  trust,  and  obedience 
which  is  his  due. 

This  idea  of  the  constant  presence,  watch- 
fulness, and  care  of  a  Being  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,   and  of 
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his  readiness  to  listen  to  our  prayers  and 
supplications,  and  to  guide  us  for  our  good, 
has  something  at  once  so  consolatory  and 
exalting  to  the  spirit,  so  touching  and  affect- 
ing to  the  heart  —  enjoining  us  to  put  all 
our  cares  on  Him,  for  he  careth  for  us — that 
when  brought  home  to  the  soul,  and  pro- 
perly considered,  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  with 
it  a  sovereign  balm  for  every  ill. 

Nature,  as  well  as  religion,  teaches  it  to 
us.  Why  then  should  we  shut  oiir  eyes  to 
this  medicament  of  all  the  evils  we  may 
meet  with  in  our  short  pilgrimage  ?  Why 
not  turn  to  this  unseen  good  ? — unseen  by 
the  carnal  eye,  but  clear  as  is  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  brilhancy  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  to  the  eye  of  faith. 

Sweet !  oh  how  sweet  to  the  weary  spirit 
— sweet  as  the  sound  of  waters  to  the  ear 
of  the  thirsty  traveller — is  the  thought  that 
God  is  near,  that  he  is  about  oar  path  and 
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about  our  bed ;  that  his  voice  is  ever 
whispering  to  us,  "  Give  me  thine  heart,  and 
I  will  lead  thee  safe  to  thine  eternal  home, 
and  smooth  for  thee  the  passage  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

That  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  the  presence 
and  protection  of  a  superior  and  benevolent 
being,  is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man  from 
the  earliest  stage  of  childhood,  we  may  per- 
ceive by  the  eager  interest  and  exquisite  en- 
joyment that  imaginative  children  take  in 
the  perusal  of  those  fictions  in  which  a 
mortal,  passing  through  various  chances  and 
changes  of  life,  is  represented  as  under  the 
guardianship  of  some  kind  genii  or  fairy, 
peri,  or  superior  intelhgence,  whatever  they 
may  be,  fruit  of  poetical  invention,  or  rem- 
nant of  heathen  mythology.  And  shall  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  Lord  of  Lords  be  ever 
at  our  side,  ready  to  surround  us  with  his 
paternal  cares,  and  is  there  no   dependence 
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— no  quickening  pulse — no  ardent  gratitude 
— no  burning  curiosity  to  pierce  into  the 
realms  of  light  —  to  be  admitted  into  his 
august  presence,  to  make  one,  the  meanest 
of  his  household,  awakened  in  our  breasts  ? 
If  this  be  so,  are  not  our  hearts  of  the 
rock? 


Mrs.  Neville  still  slept,  when  early  in  the 
morning  Grace  rose  and  prepared  herself  to 
see  the  Curate,  who  she  knew  was  accustomed 
to  spend  an  hour  before  breakfast  in  his 
garden,  Emma  taking  her  place  beside  the 
mother's  pillow. 

The  morning,  fragrant  with  dcAvy  flowers, 
and  the  scent  of  a  bean  field,  by  the  hedge 
of  which  her  path  lay,  looked  as  if  neither 
sorrow  nor  care  could  inhabit  so  beautiful  a 
world,  and  Grace  felt  both  mind  and  frame 
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re-invigorated  by  its  cheering  influence,  as, 
eager  to  unfold  her  plans  to  the  good  man, 
she  opened  the  wicket  of  the  Curate's  gar- 
den. 

He  was  not  there,  however,  as  she  ex- 
pected. On  knocking  at  the  door,  the  ser- 
vant told  her  that  he  had  just  finished 
breakfast,  which  he  had  taken  unusually 
early,  as  in  half  an  hour  he  was  to  be  at 
the  church,  to  perform  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies over  the  remains  of  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners lately  departed  this  life. 

Grace  hesitated — she  might  disturb  him, 
she  thought,  and  she  was  turning  away,  when, 
recognising  her  voice,  he  came  to  the  door 
himself,  anxious  to  hear  how  her  mother 
was,  and  bidding  her  enter,  assured  her  he 
Avas  at  leisure  just  then,  as  he  was  not  going 
to  join  the  procession  until  it  was  passing 
his  door. 

"'  Poor  Miss  Mogg  will  be  a  great  loss  in 
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the  village,"  said  he,  "  for  she  has  kept 
school  here  these  thirty  years,  and  it  is  the 
only  respectable  day-school  in  reach  of  the 
farmers  for  several  miles  round.  But  the 
loss  vi^ill  be  to  those  she  has  left  behind,  not 
to  her.  They  will  find  it  difficult  in  this  re- 
mote part  to  fill  up  her  place ;  but  for  herself, 
good  soul !  what  a  change !  Sinking  for 
years  under  a  painful  disease,  which  medical 
skill  could  not  even  ameliorate,  she  has  trod 
the  path  allotted  to  her  without  repining, 
and  by  her  unwearied  exertions  has  given  a 
comfortable  home  to,  and,  about  this  time 
twelvemonth,  closed  in  peace  the  eyes  of 
an  aged  mother,  entirely  dependent  upon 
her.  And  now,  a  happy  saint,  doth  she  re- 
ceive a  good  reward  in  the  regions  of  the 
blest." 

"  Miss  Mogg's  school  ! — a  school !  Why 
should  she  not  keep  such  a  school?"  Grace 
immediately  thought. 
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"  But,  my  child,"  continued  he,  "  you  said 
that  you  came  to  ask  my  advice.  Sit  down 
then,  and  open  your  heart  freely  to  me,  and 
I  will  counsel  you  to  the  best  of  my  abi- 
lity." 

With  a  fluttering  heart  Grace  informed 
the  good  man  of  the  destitute  position  in 
which  they  stood ;  of  her  first  plan  of  en- 
deavouring to  support  the  family  by  needle- 
work, and  of  the  new  idea  which  his  re- 
marks upon  poor  Miss  Mogg's  death  had 
awakened  in  her  mind. 

The  Curate  was  much  distressed  at  her 
account.  Something  he  had  guessed  of  it 
on  the  preceding  day,  when  sent  for  to 
visit  Mrs.  Neville,  but  not  to  the  extent 
in  which  Grace  now  set  their  losses  before 
him. 

"  What  all  —  their  little  all !  Poor 
things  !"  and  he  raised  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  Heaven,  as  if  in  supplication  for  them. 
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He  could  feel  for  them,  for  he  had  known 
what  was  poverty — he  had  drank  her  bitter 
cup  to  the  dregs. 

Then  he  reverted  to  Grace's  just  thought- 
of  scheme,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Providence 
had  opened  a  path  for  her,  through  the  over- 
whelming waves  and  black  darkness  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  A  toilsome 
path,  perhaps,  and  narrow,  but  it  seemed  a 
secure  one. 

Yes,  he  was  sure  Miss  Mogg's  school 
would  answer  all  her  purposes.  The  remu- 
neration was  not  large,  it  is  true,  about  ten 
shillings  a  quarter  he  thought,  but  the  pupils 
were  numerous,  and  all  of  them  the  children 
of  decent  farmers,  and  she  need  not  change 
her  abode.  The  cottage  was  too  small  to 
admit  of  a  school-room  in  it,  but  then  there 
was  the  barn.  A  very  little  expense  would 
fit  that  up  with  forms,  tables,  and  a  stove  in 
the  winter.     But  now  the  funeral  began  to 
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approach,  and  he  must  leave  her  ;  he  would 
call  at  the  cottage  about  noon,  and  then  they 
would  talk  the  matter  over.  God  would  as- 
sist her  in  all  her  plans,  and  she  must  not 
be  down-hearted. 

"  Needle-work  ! — poor  things  — •  needle- 
work paid  so  badly — but  the  school — it  had 
made  the  worthy  Miss  Mogg  quite  comfort- 
able, and  Miss  Neville  might  be  certain  of 
getting  all  her  pupils." 

Such  were  the  consolatory  words  of  the 
good  Curate,  as  he  passed  through  the  gar- 
den wicket  with  his  young  companion. 

Thankful  for  this  unexpected  prospect  so 
suddenly  opened  upon  her,  Grace  returned 
to  her  home  with  a  lighter  heart  than  she 
had  when  she  left  it. 

Sweeter  smelt  the  blossoms  in  the  bean- 
field — sweeter  sung  the  birds,  as  she  passed 
through  the  orchard. 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage  door,  she  found 
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the  Doctor  about  to  mount  his  horse.  He 
had  already  seen  her  mother,  and  pronounced 
her  to  be  rather  better  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

"  The  village  playground  lifts  its  age-worn  trees. 
And  flings  young  voices  to  the  evening  breeze ; 
The  rill  which  flowed  of  old  still  freshly  flows, 
The  lake  yet  spreads  its  beautiful  repose  ; 
There  wave  the  very  groves  whose  walks  among, 
I  oft  have  strayed  to  hear  the  blackbird's  song." 

Carrington. 

About  a  mile  from  this  secluded  village,  re- 
sided the  only  large  landed  proprietor  in  the 
neighbourhood — General  Craddock. 

He  was  an  old  bachelor,  somewhere  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age — perhaps 
rather  inclining  to  the  latter  number — plain 
and  diminutive  in  his  personal  appearance, 
but  of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  temper. 
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He  had  gone  out  when  quite  a  boy  to 
the  East  Indies,  where,  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  stationed,  for  some  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  service,  at  the  court  of  one  of 
the  native  princes,  he  had  made  a  large  for- 
tune, and  returning  home,  after  having  spent 
five-and-thirty  years  under  the  scorching 
skies  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  found  all 
his  relations  dead,  and  his  early  friends 
and  acquaintances  scattered  over  the  wide 
world. 

But  though  the  suns  of  India  had  dried 
up  the  frame  and  unstrung  the  sinews,  and 
had  shrivelled  into  yellow  parchment  the 
cheek  of  him  who  had  left  England  full  of 
health  and  joy,  and  aspirations  after  fame, 
and  honours  and  wealth,  with  all  those  hopes 
which  an  untried  profession  and  country 
present  to  the  ardent  adventurer  ;  they  had 
not  been  able  to  wither  up  the  kindly  feel- 
ings   of   the    heart — the    yearning  love  of 
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country — the  pining  longing  to  see  again 
the  spot  which  gave  him  birth — to  seek  out 
some  dear  old  familiar  face — to  visit  the 
grave  where  both  his  parents  had  long  rested 
in  peace,  and  to  pay  to  their  remembrance 
the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

He  had  left  his  native  village  with  those 
mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  which  a 
separation  from  friends  and  a  first  starting 
into  life  always  call  forth.  In  fitting  him 
out  for  India,  his  father  had  done  all,  per- 
haps more  than  he  could  well  afford;  for  the 
half-pay  of  a  captain  of  infantry  was  the 
only  income  he  had,  to  support  his  wife  and 
bring  up  and  educate  two  sons.  Though 
descended  from  an  ancient  stock,  he  had  no 
patrimonial  inheritance.  The  property  which 
had  once  been  in  the  family  had  gradually 
melted  away,  each  generation  becoming 
poorer  and  poorer ;  and  Captain  Craddock, 
though  living  on  the  lands  where  his  family 
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had  always  resided,  rented  a  few  acres  of 
ground,  with  a  small  cottage,  from  the  then 
proprietor. 

Educated  entirely  at  the  village  school, 
young    Craddock,  without    displaying    any 
striking  abilities,  had  some  of  the  best  in- 
gredients in  his  character  which  a  man  can 
have,  who  is  to  carve  out  his  own  fortune ; — 
he  had  unwearied  perseverance,  strict  pro- 
bity, and  a  laudable  ambition  to  ri&e  in  the 
world ; — these,  with  an  aptitude  for  learning 
languages,  and  a  clear  head,  enabled  him  to 
get  on  step  by   step  ;    and   the  handsome 
appointment  which  his  own  merit  and  his 
cleverness  as  a  linguist  obtained  for  him, 
gave  him  the  means  of  amassing  a  fortune 
with  credit  and  honour. 

During  all  this  time,  he  had  never  been 
to  Europe.  Once,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
ten  years'  service,  full  of  joyful  anticipations 
and  thoughts  of  beholding  his  parents,  in- 
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tent  on  heaping  up  presents  for  them,  and 
certain  of  reahzing  those  hopes  of  embracing 
them  once  more, —  which  had  made  him 
keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  three  years'  fur- 
lough, to  which  he  was  now  entitled,  as  the 
summit  of  his  wishes,  the  goal  to  which 
time  was  speeding  him, — he  received  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  their  death,  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  His  brother, 
who  had  been  sent  to  sea  as  a  midshipman, 
had  died  early,  and  he  had  no  relative  that 
he  knew^  of  remaining. 

Wherefore  should  he  go  to  England  now? 
The  eyes  that  would  have  welcomed  him  so 
fondly  were  closed. 

Wherefore,  but  to  renew  the  grief  with 
which  his  heart  was  bursting  ?  The  parrot, 
which  he  had  taught  to  speak  and  repeat 
liis  name,  on  purpose  to  please  his  mother, 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  sat  upon  a  perch 
near  him,  calling,  "  David  !  David  !  Home  ! 
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sweet  Home  !"  and  did  but  add  to  his  dis- 
tress ;  while  many  a  tear  fell  upon  the  hand- 
some cashmere  shawl,  the  gold  chain,  the 
carved  ivory  chess-men  and  card-cases,  and 
all  the  little  curiosities  innumerable,  which 
he  had  so  carefully  hoarded  up,  and  .which 
lay  scattered  before  him, — for  he  was  in  the 
very  act  of  packing  them  when  the  letter, 
destroying  all  his  fond  anticipations,  and 
written  to  him  by  his  old  schoolmaster,  was 
put  into  his  hands. 

The  furlough  was  given  up,  and  Craddock 
remained  in  India  ;  and  years  went  on,  and 
still  he  thought  not  of  returning  to  Europe. 

But  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  time 
threw  its  softening  mists  over  this  his  first 
and  keenest  disappointment,  the  love  of  fa- 
ther-land stole  upon  him ;  and  the  woods 
and  copses,  green  hills  and  valleys,  and  re- 
freshing streams,  amongst  which  he  had 
passed  the  play-days  of  his  youth,  w^ere  be- 
fore him. 
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Something,  too,  whispered  in  his  heart, 
and  asked  him, — ''  Where  could  his  accu- 
mulated wealth  be  so  well  spent  as  in  Eng- 
land?"—and  the  old  Indian  returned  to 
his  native  place. 

He  came  back  just  at  the  time  when  a 
property,  most  of  which  had  been  at  one 
period  or  the  other  in  his  own  family,  was 
about  to  be  sold ;  and  on  hearing  of  it,  he 
directed  his  lawyer  immediately  to  purchase 
it.  The  cottage  in  which  he  had  been  born 
stood  in  one  corner  of  it. 

With  what  feelings  did  he  re-visit  his  na- 
tive village! — mingled  sensations  of  pleasure 
and  pain, — ^but  the  former  predominated,' 
though  dashed  with  a  tint  of  melancholy,  to 
find  he  was  as  great  a  stranger  there  as  if 
cast  on  an  unknown  shore.  What  had 
become  of  all  his  early  playmates  ? 
Where  were  Jones,  and  Price,  and  Carring- 
ton? 
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Jones  was  settled  in  Australia — Price 
had  died  ten  years  ago  in  Canada. 

And  Carrington  ? — Carrington,  the  friend 
and  monitor,  who  had  given  him  such  good 
advice  at  parting,  and  who  had  exchanged 
prayer-books  with  him, — what  was  become 
of  him  ? 

The  master  of  the  little  inn  where  he  had 
stopped  could  not  tell  him — he  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  Carrington  mentioned. 

It  was  some  two  years  before  Craddock 
could  hear  of  or  trace  what  had  been  the 
career  of  this  early  friend;  the  only  par- 
ticulars he  could  learn  were,  that  he  had 
entered  the  church,  but  more  than  this  he 
could  not  discover,  until  it  so  chanced,  that 
the  wish  of  seeing  a  Colonel  Talbot,  whom 
he  had  known  in  India,  took  him  to  Chel- 
tenham. 

There,  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  the 
usher  of  a  school,  from  whence  he  had  come 
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home  for  the  vacation,  by  young  Talbot, 
struck  him  forcibly.  The  name  was  that 
of  one  he  had  in  vain  sought  for,  and  he 
soon  elicited,  from  various  particulars  he 
gathered  from  the  boy,  that  the  Carrington 
so  enthusiastically  looked  up  to,  was  no 
other  than  the  son  of  his  early  friend.  How 
he  acted  upon  this  conviction  we  have  al- 
ready seen  ;  and  when  they  met  in  London, 
before  Frederick  Carrington  sailed  for  India, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  pleasure  of  the 
good  General,  in  recognizing  in  him  a 
strong  likeness  to  his  father,  except  it 
might  be  the  joy  of  the  young  man,  at  be- 
coming personally  acquainted  with  his  be- 
nefactor. 

But  to  return  to  General  Craddock's  first 
visit,  after  years  of  absence,  to  his  native 
village. 

If,  among  the  passers-by,  who  looked 
curiously   at    his    yellow   complexion    and 
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sht'unken  form,  he  was  unable  to  discover 
any  clear  familiar  face,  nature  and  inanimate 
objects  were  rife  around  him,  with  old  me- 
mories and  companionships. 

His  first  steps  were  turned  towards  the 
spot  where  the  old  school-house  had  stood 
— a  new  one  now  occupied  its  place,  but 
the  same  play-ground  remained.  The  ball 
alley  was  there,  and  the  same  old  apple-trees 
that  he  used  to  climb,  but  looking  more 
moss-covered  and  bare  of  leaves. 

Then  he  turned  into  the  churchyard.  An 
old  man  was  digging  a  grave. 

The  General  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
Thomas,  the  clerk,  who  used  to  teach  writing 
at  the  school. 

The  old  man  touched  his  hat,  —  he  knew 
him  wxll,  he  had  died  thii'ty  years  ago,  and 
he  was  his  son. 

Craddock  felt  a  tear  start  into  his  eye, 
and  he  put  a  sovereign  into  the  old  man's 
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hand.  Would  he  show  him  Captain  Crad- 
dock's  tomb  ?  What  part  of  the  church- 
yard was  it  in  ? 

The  old  man  clutched  the  gold  piece — 
threw  a  glance  of  surprise  at  the  stranger, 
and  silently  led  the  way  to  the  plain  monu- 
mental stone  which  marked  the  spot  where 
lay,  side  by  side,  the  remains  of  the  revered 
and  still  fondly  regretted  parents  of  the 
General. 

Nettles  and  docks  grew  around  it.  There 
was  no  affectionate  hand  to  border  it  with 
the  spring  flowers  which  grew  upon  the 
other  graves. 

The  old  man  began  assiduously  to  pluck 
up  the  weeds,  while  General  Craddock  read 
the  inscription.  At  length  he  broke  silence 
with,-  *'  The  family  has  quite  passed  away 
from  these  here  parts,  unless  it  be  that 
Master  David  is  still  alive  in  the  Indies. — 
I  never  see'd  him  myself,  being  always  to 
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live  away  with  an  uncle  at  Swansea,  but  I  re- 
member father  saying,  as  how  he  was  a  rosy- 
looking,  white-haired  lad  when  he  left  this, 
and  the  best  scholar  in  the  school.  May- 
hap your  honour  is  some  relation  to  the 
family, '  continued  the  grave-digger,  looking 
inquisitively  at  the  General. 

"  I  am  a  relation,"  said  the  General, 
trying  to  smother  his  emotion. 

"  In  that  case,"    returned  the  old  man, 

"  there  shall  be  no  more  nettles  beside  the 

grave." 

*  *  *  * 

General  Craddock  loved  the  village,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it.  There  were 
familiar  voices  for  him  in  the  wind  that 
swept  through  the  valley — in  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  stream  —  in  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves.  Every  ancient  tree,  with  its  twisted 
boughs,  had  a  tongue — every  lane  and  foot- 
path conjured  up  pleasing  recollections. 
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He  had  left  the  village  at  the  age  of 
fifteen — a  poor  and  young  adventurer.  He 
returned  to  it  advanced  in  years,  with  wealth 
beyond  his  expectations — almost  beyond  his 
wishes.  He  had  no  relatives,  no  friends  to 
rejoice  at  his  return  it  is  true,  but  there 
were  his  native  hills,  with  their  beautiful 
valleys  spread  out  before  him; — there  was  the 
pure  air  that  he  had  breathed  in  his  boyhood 
— scented  with  the  hawthorn  blossoms,  and 
ringing  with  sweet  rural  sounds,  playing 
through  his  thin  grey  hair,  and  re-vivifying 
his  parched  lungs ;  and  he  sat  him  down 
with  a  heart  full  of  tranquillity  and  be- 
nevolence, in  the  midst  of  a  property,  great 
part  of  which,  tradition  said,  had  been  for- 
merly in  the  Craddock  family,  endeavouring 
to  make  all  his  dependents  happy,  and  to 
improve  the  situation,  and  increase  the  com- 
forts, of  the  peasants  on  his  estate. 

He  provided  the  industrious  with  w^ork, 
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and  the  old  and  decrepid  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  bronzed  and  sunburnt  old 
Indian  was  hailed  with  blessings  wherever 
he  appeared. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

'*  Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise." 

Shenstone. 

"  Who  taught  you  to  read  so  prettily,  my 

little  girl  ?" 

''  Miss  Grace  Neville,  Sir/' 

*'  Where  do  you  go  to  school  ?" 

"  Yonder  in  that  cottage,  where  Madame 

Neville  and  Miss  Grace  live,  Sir/' 

"  Who  instructs   you  in   your  catechism 

and  prayers  ?" 

"  Miss  Grace  Neville,  Sir/' 

"  What  is  that  piece  of  work    in  your 

hand?" 
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"  A  sampler,  Sir/' 

"  And  who  teaches  you  to  form  those 
letters  so  neatly?" 

''  Miss  Grace  Neville,  Sir/' 

These  were  the  answers  that  met  the 
General's  questions  on  every  side,  whenever, 
as  he  walked  through  his  estate,  or  along 
the  roads  that  bordered  it,  he  addressed  the 
smiling,  rosy  little  girls,  with  their  satchels 
in  their  hands,  going  to,  or  returning  from, 
the  village  school. 

And  who  was  this  Miss  Grace  Neville, 
who  gained  an  humble  livelihood  by  teach- 
ing all  those  little  country  girls  ?  "  The 
name  is  not  a  Welsh  one,"  thought  the 
General,  ''  I  never  remember  to  have  heard 
of  it  in  this  village ;  and  there  is  a  mother 
too — a  lady  she  must  be,  for  they  call  her 
Madame  Neville.  I  never  saw  children 
more  orderly,  or  apparently  better  instructed 
— formerly  they  spoke  nothing  but  Welsh 
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here,  among  that  class  of  cottagers  and 
farmers." 

The  General's  cm^iosity  was  roused,  and 
happening  to  pass  through  the  village  on 
the  following  day,  he  turned  into  the 
Curate's  house  on  purpose  to  gratify  it. 

The  good  Curate  informed  him  who  the 
present  school-mistress — Miss  Grace  Neville 
— was,  and  descanted  upon  the  amiability 
of  all  the  family. 

He  spoke  of  their  former  circumstances 
— of  the  sudden  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Neville, 
and  of  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  small 
pittance  which  they  had  thought  themselves 
assured  of  on  their  first  coming  into  Wales 
— of  the  quiet  energy  and  fortitude  which 
Grace  had  displayed,  and  of  the  admirable 
way  in  which  she  instructed  her  sisters,  her 
brother,  and  her  village  pupils. 

"  But  after  all,"  he  added,  with  a  half 
sigh,  "  this  is  but  a  poor  prospect  for  Grace 
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and  her  little  sisters.  I  fear  they  must  re- 
main all  their  days  in  this  humble  condition, 
and  as  to  Harry,  poor  child  !  what  is  to  be- 
come of  him  ?" 

A  tear,  unmarked  by  the  Curate,  had 
fallen  from  the  old  General's  eye  during 
this  recital. 

He  had  wealth  —  more  wealth  than  he 
knew  how  to  dispose  of,  and  no  connection 
to  leave  it  to.  Why  might  not  he  assist 
this  charming  family  ?  There  was  too  much 
of  spirit  and  independence  in  them  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  accept  favours  from  a 
total  stranger — he  must  make  their  acquaint- 
ance therefore,  (to  this  last  conclusion  he 
came  rather  unwillingly,  for  long  habits  of 
retirement  had  made  him  shy),  and  then  he 
might  endeavour  to  be  of  use  to  them  in 
various  ways,  particularly  as  respected  the 
boy. 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  Curate, 
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there  was  no  difficulty  in  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  those  interesting  strangers. 

Mrs.  Neville  was  pleased  when  she  heard 
that  General  Craddock — whom  she  had  ob- 
served in  church  as  a  regular  and  devout 
attendant  twice  every  Sunday,  and  whom 
the  village  children  designated  as  the  "  good 
General  come  from  foreign  parts  " — had  a 
desire  to  call  upon  her,  if  she  would  permit 
him  the  honour  of  doing  so.  Perhaps 
Heaven  was  about  to  raise  up  to  them  a 
friend  in  their  distress  —  perhaps  he  might 
be  of  service  hereafter  to  little  Harry. 
Grace,  Emmy,  and  Lucy,  she  thought,  might 
continue  to  manage  in  an  humble  way  with 
the  school,  but  what  was  to  be  done  for 
this  last  —  and,  in  secret,  for  she  hardly 
would  own  it  to  herself — this  dearest  and 
most  cherished  darling  ? 

General  Craddock  came  there  one  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  the  Curate. 
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Grace  and  Emma  were  occupied  in  the 
school-room,  but  Lucy,  who  sat  beside  the 
sofa  on  which  her  invaUd  mother  was  lying, 
had  time  to  examine  him  more  minutely 
than  she  could  do  in  church,  which  was  the 
only  place  she  had  ever  seen  him  before,  .and 
"  the  good  General  come  from  foreign  parts" 
had  excited  that  sort  of  curiosity  in  her 
young  mind  which,  had  she  lived  in  London, 
the  great  hippopotamus  might  have  done. 
The  old  mummy,  she  told  her  sisters  after- 
wards, was  not  at  all  so  ugly  as  they  had 
fancied  him  at  first. 

"  You  need  not  look  so  grave.  Miss 
Grace,"  she  said.  "  Emma  and  I  always 
call  him  the  old  mummy;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  call  it  to  him  again,  although 
he  has  such  a  yellow  parchment  face,  for 
there  is  something  very  kind  in  his  old  eyes, 
and  although  he  did  not  speak  much,  he 
told  mamma  that  if  Harry  was  of  the  proper 
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age,  he  could  get  him  a  cadetship  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  that 
perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  do  it  by-and- 
bye.     So  good  of  him — was  it  not  ?" 

''He  asked  me  how  old  I  was,"  said 
Harry,  full  of  glee,  and  putting  up  his  rosy 
lips  to  kiss  Grace,  of  whom  he  was  exces- 
sively fond. 

"  And  what  did  my  little  Harry  say  ?" 
inquired  Grace,  caressingly. 

"  I  told  him  I  was  six  years  old,"  replied 
the  child,  drawing  his  fingers  through  Grace's 
soft,  silky  curls,  "and  that  I  would  not  go 
to  India  at  all,  for  I  should  get  a  bald  head, 
and  a  crumpled,  puckered  face  there." 

"  O  you  naughty  boy  !"  exclaimed  Emma ; 
"  the  General  must  have  been  very  angry 
with  you." 

"  No,  no,  he  was  not,"  said  Harry  laugh- 
ing, "  he  only  smiled  and  said,  '  you  must 
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not  hope  to  bring  your  rosy  cheeks  home 

from  India,  my  Httle  fellow.'  " 

****** 

****** 

The  General  returned  home  pleased  with 
his  visit,  but  much  puzzled  to  know  how  he 
could  serve  this  interesting  family. 

The  cottage  was  so  neat,  and  the  school 
so  flourishing,  that  there  was  no  opening 
for  offering  pecuniary  assistance — he  dared 
not  do  it — it  would  be  an  affront. 

He  certainly  would  provide  for  the  boy 
when  he  was  old  enough  —  he  could  get 
him  into  the  Indian  army  or  navy  — such  an 
intelligent,  acute  little  fellow  ! — but  at  pre- 
sent he  was  too  young  to  be  taken  from  his 
mother  and  sisters,  even  to  put  him  to  a 
public  school. 

The  General  became  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  cottage.  At  first  it  was  one  day  to  in- 
quire for  Mrs.  Neville's  health,  another  day 
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to  bring  her  a  basket  of  fruit ;  then  there 
were  some  new  books  which  he  had  just 
got  from  London — the  young  ladies  might 
like  to  read  them,  he  had  a  volume  in  his 
pocket — or  he  had  brought  Harry  an  india- 
rubber  ball,  or  a  new  top. 

Soon  his  visits  became  daily,  and  he  chose 
those  hours  when  the  girls  were  not  engaged 
at  the  school. 

"  Mrs.  Neville,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  seems 
too  languid  and  delicate  to  converse  much, 
and  Lucy,  who  is  always  with  her,  is  the 
least  attractive  of  the  children." 

Harry  he  found  rather  troublesome  when 
he  was  encouraged — pulling  his  watch  out 
of  his  pocket  and  putting  it  in  again — climb- 
ing upon  his  knees,  and  wanting  to  reckon 
how  many  hairs  he  had  on  his  head.  When 
Grace,  who  knew  how  to  keep  him  in  order, 
was  by,  he  was  a  charming  little  boy,  but 
when    she    was    absent   he  was    perpetual 
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motion,  and  fidgetted  the  old   General  to 
death. 

Compassion  for  their  change  of  fortune, 
and  admiration  of  the  fortitude  with  which 
they  bore  it,  had  first  drawn  General  Crad- 
dock's  attention  towards  the  Neville  family. 
He  liked  them  all,  but  Grace  attracted  his 
particular  veneration.  He  saw  in  her  the 
picture  of  youth  and  feminine  loveliness, 
struggling  with,  and  triumphing  over,  the 
storms  of  adversity. 

Formerly,  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  observe  the  people  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  church,  and  the  Nevilles — in  their 
plain  mourning  dresses,  close  bonnets,  and 
thick  veils — had  been  entirely  lost  to  him, 
amidst  the  crowd  of  farmers  and  villagers, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  bustled 
in  and  out,  despite  wind  or  weather,  in  all 
the  importance  of  their  Sunday  finery.  But 
now,  as  Grace  Neville  came  up  the  aisle,  sup- 
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porting  the  tottering  steps  of  her  mother, 
and  followed  by  the  two  blooming  girls,  and 
her  little  brother,  he  was  used  to  gaze  upon 
her  as  something  angelic,  come  to  visit  this 
retired  village. 

Her  fair  face,  on  which  ingenuousness  and 
truth  were  stamped_,  seemed  to  him  only 
the  index  of  a  still  fairer  mind. 

And  then  he  used  to  go  home  and  medi- 
tate upon  Grace.  Yes,  she  was  truly  beau- 
tiful, and  so  sensible !  such  a  delightful 
companion  ! — An  old  fellow  as  he  was,  had 
no  business  to  think  of  pretty  faces  now — 
but  if  he  was  thirty,  or  even  twenty  years 
younger,  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  If 
he  had  been  stationed  at  Calcutta  or  Madras, 
or  any  habitable  part  of  India,  at  that 
period  of  his  life,  and  seen  such  a  face  come 
out  there  ! — But  no,  such  a  perfect  being  as 
Grace  Neville  had  never  found  her  way  to 
India. 
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And  then  he  threw  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  weary,  weary  years,  he  had  been 
stationed  in  the  remote  parts  of  India,  with- 
out a  white  face  to  look  upon,  surrounded 
by  the  sepoys,  and  even  after  he  had  got  the 

appointment  at  the  court  of  ,  as  to 

companionship,  his  situation  was  not  much 
improved. 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  the  old  General's  mind,  as, 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  he  paced  a  long, 
covered  alley  in  his  garden  up  and  down  for 
hours. 

Situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  garden, 
and  formed  of  rows  of  fruit  trees,  whose 
pleached  branches  intermingled  overhead, 
it  was  the  Generars  accustomed  walk,  being 
both  sheltered  and  warm;  and  here  he 
thought  so  much  of  the  Neville  family,  and 
meditated  so  often  upon  the  various  ways 

VOL.    I.  I 
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ill  which  he  might  be  useful  to  them,  that 
he  never  entered  this,  his  favourite  place  of 
resort,  without  their  images  crowding  upon 
him  directly. 

Emma  might  be  left  entirely  to  the  guid- 
ance and  instruction  of  her  sister  Grace, 
but  Lucy,  who  was  of  a  more  sprightly  and 
forward  disposition,  and,  in  the  General's 
opinion,  rather  inclined  to  be  a  little  pert  at 
times,  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  good  school, 
where  a  strict  school-mistress  would  soon 
teach  her  to  repress  her  exuberant  spirits. 

Then  Harry,  so  tractable  and  engaging 
when  Grace  was  by,  had,  nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  of  his  sister  Lucy  in  him.  A  diverting 
little  monkey  he  certainly  was,  and  a  sharp, 
clever,  child.  The  General,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  phrenologist,  had  felt  his  head 
himself,  and  was  sure  he  would  make  a  cap- 
ital engineer  officer.  Harry  ought  to  be  sent 
to  a  military  school  when  he  was  old  enough. 
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As  to  Mrs.  Neville,  she  was  fading  away  so 
fast,  that  no  doctors  or  prescriptions,  he 
feared,  could  be  of  any  use  to  her.  The 
pure  invigorating  Welsh  air  —  the  goat's 
milk — the  sunny  seat  in  the  cottage  porch 
— nothing  seemed  to  revive  her  sinking 
spirits,  and  her  frame  gradually  wasted  away 
day  by  day,  although  the  girls  would  call 
upon  him  to  agree  with  them  against  his 
conscience,  that  "  dear  mamma  was  looking 
so  much  better,'^  and  little  Harry  would  tell 
him  "  that  dear  mamma  had  promised  not  to 
go  to  her  home  in  heaven  until  he  was 
grown  up  to  be  a  big  man." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  I  see  that  thou  art  poor." 

Shakspeare. 

One  day  Baron  LaufFenberg  begged  leave 
to  introduce  at  dinner,  an  old  friend,  whom 
he  had  accidentally  niet  with  in  the  morning 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  M'Intyre, 
he  said ;  circumstances  had  thrown  them 
together  formerly,  and  he  had  recognized 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Madame  de  Martignon  politely  replied 
that  she  would  be  happy  to  receive  any  friend 
of  the  Baron,  and  accordingly  Mr.  M'Intyre 
made  one  of  the  dinner  party  that  day. 
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He  was  a  tall,  lank,  shabby  looking  man, 
with  a  quiet  depressed  manner ;  and,  as 
was  afterwards  found  out,  had  been  obliged 
to  come  over  to  France  several  years  before 
on  account  of  his  being  deeply  in  debt — a 
large  family,  sickly  wife,  and  small  means,  hav- 
ing plunged  him  into  an  ocean  of  difficulties 
and  distresses.  Having,  however,  managed 
to  escape  his  creditors,  and  to  cross  the  chan- 
nel, he  had  been  appointed  as  chaplain  to  a 
small  English  congregation  gathered  together 
in  one  of  those  remote  towns  in  Brittany, 
where  so  many  people  of  narrow  incomes, 
or  embarrassed  circumstances,  manage  to 
struggle  on.  It  is  true  the  pittance  he 
received  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  enable 
him  to  feed  the  wife  and  children,  who 
followed  him  over,  on  rye  bread  and  galottes, 
the  usual  food  of  the  Breton  peasantry.  But 
liberty  was  sweet,  and  the  horrors  of  a  jail 
no  longer  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  he 
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contrived  to  exist,  hoping  against  hope  that 
something  might  turn  up  for  him,  and 
adding  a  Httle  to  his  miserable  means  by 
picking  up  a  stray  pupil  for  a  few  months  now 
and  then,  or  by  teaching  English  to  any 
Frenchman  who  was  inclined  to  learn  it. 

But  times,  instead  of  improving,  were 
getting  harder  with  him.  His  wife,  an  in- 
valuable help-mate  and  assistant,  although 
a  great  invalid,  had  died  about  two  years 
ago.  His  children,  numerous,  young  and  un- 
ruly, as  they  grew  up,  required  more  clothes 
to  cover  them,  and  more  food  to  feed  them, 
so  the  unfortunate  man  had  come  up  to  Paris 
to  try  if,  among  the  English  there,  he  could 
place  any  of  his  girls  out  as  nursery  teachers, 
or  obtain  a  more  permanent  and  lucrative 
situation  for  himself. 

He  had  no  friends  —  no  acquaintances 
even,  beyond  the  little  Erench  town  where 
he  had  been  vegetating  for  so  many  years.  In 
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his  own  country,  and  in  his  native  place,  he 
was  quite  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
reported  there  that  he  had  died  abroad  in 
jail,  and  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

The  poor  excite  but  little  interest.  They 
pass  away  hke  a  shadow  in  the  night,  and 
none  ask  "  where  are  they  ?" 

"  No  doubt  many  tourists  visit  that  part 
of  Brittany  where  Mr.  M*Intyre  resides, 
and  it  was  probably  there  that  the  Baron 
made  his  acquaintance  formerly,"  thought 
Julia,  who  looked  upon  the  stranger,  as  he 
seated  himself  at  the  dinner  table,  with  a 
kind  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  she 
could  not  account  to  herself  for. 

His  voice,  when  he  spoke,  had  a  strange, 
thrilling  effect  upon  her  nerves — a  sort  of 
mesmeric  or  galvanic  power,  that  startled 
her. 

It  could  not  be  any  thing  in  his  accent— 
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that  was  certainly  not  Irish,  yet  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  had  dreamed  of  seeing  such 
an  individual,  and  of  hearing  liim  speak  at 
some  period  or  other. 

Amidst  the  sound  of  conversation  carried 
on  in  French,  the  import  of  which,  when 
many  voices  spoke  together,  Julia  could  as 
yet,  from  her  recently  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  language,  but  imperfectly  catch,  and 
while  the  usual  routine  of  the  dinner-table 
was  going  on,  she  wearied  her  memory  in 
vain  to  trace  by  what  broken  links  of  thought 
this  mysterious  sensation  could  be  awa- 
kened. 

She  was  at  length  roused  from  this  mental 
inquiry,  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Morley,  who 
began  to  address  some  observations  to  Mr. 
M'Intyre  in  English. 

It  had  been  a  question  of  fishing,  and 
where  the  best  trout  streams  in"  Normandy 
and  Brittany  were  to  be  found.     Some  men- 
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tioned  one,  some  another  part.  A  French 
officer  who  had  just  come  up  from  Avranches, 
maintained,  that  no  place  could  afford  better 
sport  than  did  that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Morley  said  across  the  table  to  Mr. 
M'Intyre,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  better 
fishing  any  where  than  in  Ireland,  and  that 
one  time,  when  he  was  making  a  tour  there, 
he  caught,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grahame  Hall, 
in  the  county  Kerry,  so  many  dozen  of  trout 
in  a  few  hours  that  he  was  afraid  to  mention 
the  number,  for  fear  of  being  considered 
guilty  of  exaggeration. 

"  Do  you  not  remember,  Julia,"  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  Mrs.  Morley,  *'  what  a 
basket  of  trout  your  brother  Redmond  and 
I  brought  home  after  an  afternoon's  fishing, 
in  the  stream  near  the  old  abbey  on  your 
father's  grounds?" 

Julia  looked  up,  smiled  faintly  and  mur- 

I  3 
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mured  an  assent,  and  while  she  did  so,  she 
perceived  Baron  Lauffenberg  start,  as  if 
something  had  struck  him,  and  turn  a  fixed 
gaze  on  her.  Then  he  looked  over  at  Mr. 
IVrintyre,  v^rhose  head  nearly  touched  his 
plate,  and  who  had  made  no  reply,  except 
an  ''indeed!"  to  Mr.  Morley's  remarks, 
though  addressed  particularly  to  him. 

Julia  felt  a  cold  shudder,  she  knew  not 
why,  creep  through  her  frame,  and  she  re- 
mained with  her  eyes  bent  downwards  for 
some  time.     When  she  raised  them,  she  saw 
Mr.  M'Intyre  looking  at  her  with  a  sad  and 
pitiful  expression  of  countenance.     Though 
a  plain,   gaunt  man,  there  was  something 
kind  in  his  melancholy  eyes,  and  Julia  felt 
as  if,  from  some  unknown  cause,  she  had 
awakened  a  deep  compassion  in  his  bosom. 
It,  was  an  unpleasant  feeling,  this,  while 
it  lasted,  but  the  dinner  was  soon  over,  Mr. 
M'Intyre  went  away,  and  Julia  saw  no  more 
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of  him  that  evening.  After  his  departure  it 
was  proposed  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  was  to  act  one  of 
her  favourite  characters  ;  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle,  who  had  not  yet  seen  her,  finding 
herself  unusually  well,  said,  that  if  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morley  would  go  she  would  accompany 
them.  The  Admiral  had  a  cold,  and  could 
not  be  of  the  party,  but  then  she  might  not 
be  so  well  another  day. 

Julia,  anxious  to  dissipate  her  thoughts, 
immediately  consented.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night,  and  being  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
theatre,  they  proposed  to  walk,  the  Baron 
offering  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  and  Mr. 
Morley  taking  care  of  Julia. 

But  on  their  return,  this  order  was  re- 
versed. Mrs.  Hardcastle  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  dissertation  upon  the  acting  of  Made- 
moiselle Rachel,  and  the  different  character 
of  French  and  English  tragedy,  which  she 
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was  earnestly  addressing  to  Mr.  Morley,  he 
felt  bound  by  politeness  to  offer  his  arm  to 
her,  and  Julia  therefore  fell  to  the  care  of 
Baron  Lauffenberg. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.   Morley 's  frequent 
eulogiums  upon  the  originality  of   his  cha- 
racter, and  the  point  of  many  of  his  ob- 
servations, Julia    had    never  got  over   her 
first   dislike   of    the    Baron,    increased   as 
we  have  seen  by  several  little  circumstances 
known  only  to  herself,  and  now  as  he  offered 
his  arm  to  her,  the  cold  shudder  again  crept 
over  her,  and  she  looked  to  see  if  she  could 
not  take  hold  of  Mr.  Morley 's  other  arm;  but 
no,  he  was  already  at   some  paces  distant, 
making  his  way  through  the    crowd,   and 
even  while  she  looked,  the  Baron  had  drawn 
her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  pressing  it 
tightly  left  her  no  opportunity  for  escape. 

Mr.  Morley  turned  his  head  just  then  to 
see  if  they  were  following  him,  and  paused 
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an  instant.  They  were  now  close  behind  him, 
bnt  some  people  intervening,  w^hen  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  theatre — which  they 
did  by  rather  a  circuitous  direction — Julia 
did  not  perceive  either  him  or  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle. 

The  Baron  had,  from  some  inattention, 
reached  the  door  by  a  different  passage 
than  that  by  which  they  had  entered  the 
theatre. 

Julia  had  felt  almost  suffocated  from  a 
sensation  of  heat  and  oppression — now  the 
fresh  air  revived  her.  The  night  was  a  clear 
starlight,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly. 

"  This  is  not  the  street  we  came  through," 
exclaimed  Julia,  looking  round  her  with  a 
kind  of  terror,  as  they  walked  on. 

"  Ah  !  I  did  take  de  wrong  turn — I  do 
see  it  now  quite  plain,  but,  ma  chere  Madame, 
we  will  join  Monsieur  Morley  and  Madame 
Hardcastle  tout  de  suite  J' 
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And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  her  on  rapidly 
through  the  long,  narrow  street  which  lay 
before  them.  Julia  was  silent.  At  last  the 
Baron  spoke  again,  pausing  now  and  then 
fov  a  reply — but  eJulia  made  none,  she  could 
not  speak. 

"  Mademoiselle  Rachel  was  exquisite  to- 
night, her  action  is  superbe,  true  to  nature. 
It  was  a  strange  plot  dat  tragedy,  but  there 
are  de  tragedies  and  plots  in  real  life,  very 
strange  too. — // y  ace  Monsieur  le  Capitain 
Jacobs,  I  did  want  much  to  know  something 
more  of  him.  He  did  tell  me  one  night 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  as  I  did  walk  de 
poop  of  his  ship  with  him,  a  tale — the  story 
did  fix  his  name  in  my  head — it  was  of  a 
marriage  force,  Monsieur  son  pere  arranged 
it  for  him,  and  then  there  was  a  shipwreck 
— mats,  chere  Madame,  you  do  tremble  so  ! 
— 11  fait  froid — the  night  is  cold,  and  you 
are  not   half   Avrapped  up.       Voila !    nous 
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sommes  ici — chez  Madame  de  Martignon ;' 
and  as  he  spoke  they  stopped  before  the 
gate  of  the  court  which  shut  in  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Martignon  from  the  street. 

The  porter  was  watching  for  them,  and 
had  the  gate  half  open.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stone  steps  which  led  to  the  premier  etage, 
they  found  Mr.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
arrived  only  the  instant  before,  as  the  latter 
could  not  walk  fast.  How  they  had  parted 
company  was  easily  explained.  The  Baron 
had  accidentally  turned  into  the  wrong 
street  in  coming  out  of  the  theatre. 

Alas  !  for  poor  Julia.  How  terrible  were 
her  thoughts,  her  retrospections,  her  fears 
that  night ! 

She  could  no  longer  blind  herself  to  the 
truth.  McDonnell  was  alive — he  had  escaped 
shipwreck — and  the  mariage  force,  which 
the  Baron  had  spoken  of !  No,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  now. 
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They  might  never  meet  again — he  might 
never  claim  her  as  his  wife,  but  alas  !  he 
lived,  and  her  boy — 

Baron  Lauffenberg  knew  his  history,  and 
from  his  own  lips  too — why  did  she  not 
command  herself  last  night,  and  converse 
with  the  Baron,  instead  of  allowing  an  un- 
reasonable dislike  to  get  the  mastery  over 
her? — Why  did  she  not  ask  him  the  par- 
ticulars of  Captain  Jacobs'  story? — He  would 
no  doubt  have  related  it  all  to  her,  and  then 
she  could  have  found  if  there  was  any  chance 
— any  hope,  the  slightest  of  his  not  being 
M'Donnell.  That  there  might  be  two  people 
alike,  exactly  alike,  in  the  world,  she  was  con- 
vinced of,  ever  since  she  had  read  the  trial 
in  the  old  magazine,  and  which  she  had 
found  since  in  the  Causes  Celehres ;  and 
she  had  soothed  herself,  and  fed  her  fancy 
over  and  over  again  with  this  thought 
until  it    was   an  established  truth    in    her 
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mind.  But  now  this  fearful  recital  of 
adventures,  so  similar  to  those  of  young 
McDonnell — "  A  manage  force  arranged  by 
his  father." — It  must  be  him  ! — and  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
And  now  she  thought  upon  that  pitying 
look  from  the  strange  clergyman  at  dinner. 
What  could  that  look  mean?  And  that 
sudden  start  of  the  Baron  when  he  heard 
the  name  of  Grahame.  Yes,  the  Barori  must 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  story  of  Captain 
Jacobs,  or  M'Bonnell — for  she  knew  it  was 
M'Donnell,  and  he  and  Mr.  Mlntyre  had 
talked  the  tale  over  at  one  time  or  other, 
and  now  her  name  revealed  to  them  that 
she  was  the  Julia  Grahame  so  unhappily 
wedded. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*'  Ah  !  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes.'' 

Shakspeare. 

The  next  morning  Julia  felt  very  ill,  but  she 
dared  not  indulge  herself  by  remaining  in 
her  room ;  this  indulgence  would  only  make 
her  worse,  she  must  fly  from  herself ;  so  she 
appeared  as  usual  at  the  breakfast-table,  but 
looking  very  pale.  Mr.  Morley  imputed  her 
pallid  looks  and  languid  air  ,  to  the  heat  of 
the  theatre,  which,  as  was  always  the  case 
wlien  Mademoiselle  Rachel  acted,  had  been 
crowded  to  excess  on  the  preceding  night. 
Notwithstanding  the  mental  decision  made 
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by  Julia  on  her  sleepless  pillow,  that  Cap- 
tain Jacobs  and  M'Donnell  must  be  one  and 
th€  same  person,  still,  as  hope  never  abandons 
us  to  the  last,  she  clung  in  spite  of  herself 
to  the  idea  of  finding  some  discrepancy  in 
this  history — something  to  show  her  that  it 
could  not  relate  to  herself. 

There  was  yet  a  possibility — she  must 
hear  the  entire  story  from  the  Baron ;  yes, 
she  must  hide  her  fears,  she  must  mask  her 
speech  with  indifference,  and  try  to  turn  the 
conversation  again  towards  Captain  Jacobs. 
She  must  not  avoid  the  Baron  in  future — 
there  was  no  other  way  to  come  at  the  truth, 
and  then — if  it  were  so  ? — if  there  was  no 
room  for  doubt  ? — -Alas  !  where  to  turn  to  ? 
--What  to  do  then  ? 

Her  heart  grew  sick  as  she  asked  herself 
those  questions. 

Better  to  doubt  on — bat  no — she  must 
learn  all. 

Ill    at   ease,    and    faint    in    spirit,    thus 
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thought  Juha  as  she  sat  in  the  pretty  salon 
after  breakfast,  where  she  generally  spent 
her  mornings,  her  baby  lying  beside  her  on 
the  sofa  fast  asleep,  when  a  gentle  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

She  thought  it  was  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  who 
sometimes  spent  an  hour  with  her  in  the 
forenoon,  and  bade  her  enter.  She  was  glad 
to  hear  the  knock,  for  any  society  would  be 
a  relief  from  her  own  reflections. 

Mr.  Morley  had  gone  on  an  excursion  a 
few  miles  into  the  country,  and  Adele  the 
young  French  nurse  had  just  left  the  room. 
This  day  instead  of  bringing  pleasure  with 
it,  as  it  had  latterly  done,  the  sight  of  the 
child  only  made  her  more  unhappy,  and 
she  had  thrown  a  light  shawi  over  him  to 
shut  him  out  from  her  eyes. 

She  was  therefore  glad  when  the  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door,  being  certain  that  it  was 
Mrs.   Hardcastle,  and    bidding  the  person 
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enter,  it  opened,  and  Baron  LaufFenberg  ap- 
peared with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

She  started,  and  changed  colour  at  the 
sight  of  him.  It  was  so  unexpected — no- 
body was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  so 
early  but  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

The  Baron  made  a  thousand  apologies  for 
his  intrusion — but  Mr.  Morley  had  been 
searching  for  a  copy  of  the  book  he  now 
held  in  his  hand,  hunting  all  the  book-shops 
and  stalls  for  it,  without  being  able  to  find 
it ;  and  he  himself  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  stumble  upon  the  work  accidentally  that 
morning,  and  so  had  lost  no  time  in  bring- 
ing it ;  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Morley  had 
gone  out. 

Julia  thanked  him — Mr.  Morley  would 
be  so  much  obliged  to  him. 

He  was  still  standing  —  she  was  too 
much  flurried  to  ask  him  to  sit  down,  but 
he  took   a  chair  himself,  and  sitting  down 
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opposite  to  her,  placed  the  book  upon  the 
table.  Then  he  talked  on.  He  told  her 
where  he  had  found  the  book — how  he  had 
lighted  on  it  while  looking  for  a  German 
work — how  he  remembered  Mr.  Morley's 
eager  search  for  it,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, not  a  word  of  which  she  heard,  so  an- 
xious and  intent  was  she  upon  thinking  how 
she  should  put  her  inquiries,  how  lead  the 
conversation  towards  the  desired  point. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  night — last  night  I 
mean,  when  we  came  from  the  theatre. 
Monsieur,"  she  at  length  falteringly  said. 

The  Baron  smiled,  bowed,  and  agreed. 
"  It  was  U7ie  belle  nuit  certainementy  he 
said ;  ''  but  then  it  did  so  distress  him  to 
bring  Madame  such  a  round  ! — it  was  so 
stupid  to  go  out  at  the  wrong  door — mais, 
when  with  Madame,  cetoit  difficile  to  think 
of  any  thing." 

Julia  liked  neither  the  tone  nor  the  look 
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with  which  he  uttered  those  words,  but  she 
had  a  feeHng  of  desperation  which  impelled 
her  on. 

"  That  was  an  interesting  tale  you  were 
telling  me  as  we  walked  along,"  said  she, 
"  but  you  did  not  finish  it.  The  Captain 
Jacobs  you  spoke  of,  whom  you  met  in 
Norway,  you  said  something  of  his  being 
married  in  a  strange  way — was  he  really 
married,  and  what  was  the  lady's  name  ?" 

She  asked  the  question  with  a  firmness 
that  surprised  herself,  but  she  was  desperate, 
she  would  know  the  worst,  and  as  she  asked 
it,  she  looked  full  at  the  Baron. 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant,  and  an  ex- 
pression different  from  any  she  had  yet  seen 
took  possession  of  his  countenance — it  was 
that  of  pleasure  mixed  with  triumph. 

"  Ah  !  I  did  wish  to  hear  from  the  Ame- 
rican gentilhomme  if  he  was  considered  a 
married  man — but  he  was  married,  I  know 
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it — and  the  lady's  name,  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
collect, was — " 

Just  at  this  instant,  the  baby  set  up  a 
violent  scream  ;  it  had  opened  its  eyes,  and 
pushing  away  the  shawl  with  its  little  hand, 
had  perceived  the  Baron  in  his  blue  specta- 
cles. 

Julia  took  up  the  child  and  kissed  it,  but 
she  could  not  calm  it ;  then  she  rang  the 
bell  for  Adele,  who,  however,  did  not  make 
her  appearance  for  some  minutes.  The 
child's  sobs  became  less,  and  Julia,  placing 
him  on  the  floor,  bade  him  bring  over  his 
pretty  horse,  and  shew  it  to  the  Baron. 

A  cloud,  dark  as  night,  had  gathered  on 
the  Baron's  brow,  as  he  gazed  at  the  child ; 
but  Julia  did  not  observe  it,  as  she  was  too 
much  engaged  in  trying  to  pacify  it. 

The  horse  being  a  new  toy,  now  attracted 
the  child's  attention ;  he  toddled  towards 
it,  and  drew  it  over  to  his  mother,  still 
eyeing  the  Baron  askance. 
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''Come  hither,  moii petit  cher  ami — venez- 
ici,  shew  me  ce  heau  clieval^'  exclaimed  the 
Baron,  seizing  the  child  by  the  arm  as  he 
spoke,  and  trying  to  entice  him  nearer. 

A  cry  of  pain  escaped  the  boy  at  the 
Baron's  touch,  and  he  writhed  as  if  in 
agony. 

Adele  entered  the  apartment  at  this  in- 
stant, and  took  the  boy  in  her  arms.  He 
clung  to  her  convulsively,  and  hid  his  face 
in  her  bosom.  Mr.  Morley  came  in  almost 
at  the  same  time.  He  was  glad  to  see  the 
Baron  ;  the  book  he  had  so  sought  for  was 
an  agreeable  apology,  if  one  was  necessary, 
for  so  early  a  visit ;  he  was  only  sorry  to 
find  that  his  boy  had  been  so  obstreperous 
— but  babies  will  cry  sometimes,  he  sup- 
posed, although  he  had  never  heard  his  little 
Edmund  make  such  a  terrible  noise  before. 
Julia  ought  to  have  sent  him  away  the  mo- 
ment he   began  to  cry.     Adele  must  quiet 
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him  now,  for  he  was  come  back  to  take 
Julia  an  excursion  ;  the  day  was  so  fine,  it 
would  do  the  headache  good,  of  which  she 
had  been  complaining  in  the  morning. 

The  Baron  made  his  adieus,  and  Juha 
prepared  to  accompany  her  husband,  in  a 
state  of  mind  not  to  be  described. 

The  sort  of  mental  torture  she  had  been 
put  to — the  being  left  upon  the  rack  of  un- 
certainty so  long,  —  seemed  to  her  more 
dreadful  than  would  be  a  confirmation  of 
her  worst  fears.  That  would  kill  her  at 
once,  she  knew.  She  had  yet  to  learn,  how 
much  of  mental  agony  the  corporeal  frame 
can  endure  before  it  dies — how  drop  after 
drop,  when  the  cup  of  bitterness  seems  full, 
may  yet  be  poured  into  it,  and  still  we  live. 

Julia  was  languid  and  silent  during  the 
drive.  This  Mr.  Morley  laid  to  the  account 
of  her  having  a  bad  headache — one  of  her 
old  nervous  headaches — which  had  seemed 
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to  abandon  her  since  she  canle  to  Paris. 
He  hoped,  however,  as  she  had  been  so  long 
free  from  them,  that  it  would  be  of  short 
duration,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  entertain 
and  occupy  her.  As  usual,  he  succeeded — 
for  when  was  Julia  at  his  side,  and  able  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  of  him  ? — and  she 
sat  down  to  the  dinner-table  calmer,  if  not 
more  happy,  than  she  had  been  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day. 

Changeful  and  fitful,  wavering  and  un- 
certain, are  the  determinations,  the  resolu- 
tions o¥  the  unhappy;  swayed  by  every 
passing  event,  they  scarcely  know  whither 
to  turn. 

A  new,  and  perhaps  a  strange,  revolution 
took  place  in  Julia's  mind,  before  she  laid 
down  to  rest  that  night.  Instead  of  diving 
into  the  mystery  attached  to  Captain  Jacobs, 
or  seeking  any  more  information  from  the 
Baron,  she  would  persuade  Mr.  Morley  to 
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leave  Paris  and  take  them  into  Switzerland ; 
this  tour  he  had  had  in  contemplation  for 
some  time,  and  it  would  be  only  expediting 
their  departure  a  little. 

All  conversation  with  the  Baron  she  was 
determined  to  eschew  for  the  future. 

This  sudden  change  of  purpose  was  ef- 
fected by  the  horror  she  experienced  when 
Adele,  with  a  face  of  consternation,  and 
unable  to  account  for  the  accident,  shewed 
her  the  fair  arm  of  her  pretty  babe,  swelled, 
and  discoloured  with  a  deep  black  mark,  as 
if  it  had  been  pressed  in  a  vice. 

Julia  remembered  how  the  Baron  had 
clutched  at  the  child's  arm,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  but  that  his  fingers  had  imprinted 
those  marks.  Was  it  prudent  for  her  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  so  demoniac  a 
spirit  ?  Was  there  not  a  secret  impulse 
that  warned  her  against  him  ? — something 
^hat  bade  her  fly  from  him  the  first  time 
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she  saw  him  ?  And  if  he  had  some  shght 
knowledge  of  her  unhappy  history,  so  much 
the  worse — he  would  want  to  know  more. 

Then  she  considered,  that  if  Captain  Ja- 
cobs and  M'Donnell  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  (woe  was  her  heart  at  the  thought !) 
still  there  WtS  no  evidence  as  to  where  this 
Captain  Jacobs  was,  or  if  he  was  alive  at 
the  present  moment.  The  Baron  shewed, 
by  the  questions  he  had  asked  the  American, 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  him  since  they 
had  met  in  Norway.  Why  seek  further  in- 
formation, then,  from  a  man  she  dreaded  ? 

Thus  did  Julia  struggle  against  the  over- 
whelming waves  that  rose  around  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart. 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart 

And  light  came  to  her  eye " 

Walter  Scott. 

Julia  had  avoided  any  conversation  with 
the  Baron,  who  evidently  sought  her  out, 
on  the  evening  subsequent  to  his  visit  of 
the  morning,  by  engaging  herself  to  play 
at  imperial  with  Admiral  Hardcastle,  and 
this  she  did  with  success  for  two  or  three 
succeeding  evenings. 

Mr.  Morley  smiled  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  Julia  pursued  this  new  amusement ; 
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but,    provided    she  was    pleased,    he    was 
pleased  too. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Baron,  looking 
black  as  night,  hovered  about  her;  she 
feigned  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  the 
lessons  at  this  new  game,  which  the  Admiral 
was  giving  her. 

Mr.  Morley  had  willingly  acceded  to  her 
desire  of  going  into  Switzerland,  and  as  but 
little  preparation  for  a  move  was  necessary, 
it  was  settled  that  they  were  to  start  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Julia  reckoned  the  hours 
with  impatience,  for  now  she  dreaded  to 
hear  a  word  from  the  Baron  upon  that  sub- 
ject which,  a  few  days  before,  she  had  been 
so  bent  upon.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  dark,  sinister  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance made  her  shrink  more  and  more  from 
encountering  his  glance,  or  entering  into 
conversation  with  him ;  while  the  black 
marks  upon  her  baby's  arm — an  evident 
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proof  of  the  rage  he  felt  at  havmg  his  dis- 
course with  her  interrupted — and  his  eager 
attempts,  the  first  evening  or  two  after,  to 
fasten  upon  her,  made  her  feel  as  if,  in 
remaining  in  Paris,  she  was  exposing  herself 
to  the  attacks  of  some  evil  spirit. 

Neither  was  the  Baron's  sombre  humour 
unobserved  by  other  inmates  of  the  house. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron,  he  did  come  to  lose 
all  his  good  humour,  he  must  have  de  bad 
news  from  his  own  country/'  observed 
Louise  de  Martignon,  who  could  no  longer 
get  the  Baron  to  make  up  the  round  table, 
play  at  chess,  or  even  listen  to  her  songs  on 
the  guitar. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  declared  he  was  growing 
quite  savage,  and  might  at  times  sit  for  the 
portrait  of  a  Schedoni.  He  had  lost  his  po- 
liteness, and  woidd  no  longer  listen  to  her 
anecdotes  and  dissertations. 

Mr.  Morley  paid  but  little  attention  to  all 
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tliis.  He  had  of  late  been  studying  the  old 
Breton  poets,  and  tracing  the  close  similarity 
of  the  language  to  that  of  the  Welsh  ;  and 
thus  pre-occupied,  provided  Julia  looked 
happy  and  well,  he  never  saw  much  of  what 
was  going  on. 

''  Suppose  we  go  over  to  Versailles  to-day, 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Morley  two  days  before 
the  one  fixed  upon  for  their  departure  from 
Paris.  "  I  think  the  water- works  will  be 
in  full  play,  and  we  shall  have  a  last  and 
brilliant  peep  at  the  palace  and  gardens." 

The  very  thing  Julia  wished !  —  To  go 
there — anywhere — to  fly  from  herself,  from 
the  Baron,  who  seemed  to  haunt  her  per- 
petually. 

Mr.  Morley  had  been  anxiously  looking 
at  her  the  minute  before,  as,  pensive  and 
distraite,  she  sat  with  an  open  book  before 
her,  without  ever  turning  over  a  page. 

His  proposition  roused  her  from  her  re- 
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verie,  and  she  immediately  agreed  to  it. 
Pleased  to  see  her  brighten  up,  he  flew  to 
order  the  carriage,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  they  were  rattling  over  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

Julia  was  to  Mr.  Morley  the  source  of 
every  happiness.  He  did  not  even  own  to 
himself  how  dear  she  was  to  him  ;  perhaps 
the  pride  of  the  scholar  would  have  laughed 
at  the  weakness  of  the  man.  To  chase  the 
cloud  from  her  brow,  to  enliven  her  lip  with 
a  smile,  to  see  her  earnest,  deep,  blue  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  as  if  her  whole  soul  was 
concentrated  in  them,  gave  him  a  sensation 
of  bliss,  to  which  his  books,  his  studies,  the 
pursuits  of  his  life,  were  as  nothing.  Thus 
it  was  very  seldom,  since  he  had  become 
anxious  about  her  health,  that  he  thought  of 
any  thing  but  of  her;  and  it  was  this  subju- 
gation of  a  mind  superior  to  her  own,  exert- 
ing all  its  intellectual  faculties  to  interest 
and  amuse  her,  which,  captivating  and  win- 
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ning  her  from  her  own  reflections,  always 
gave  a  temporary  oblivion  to  her  secret  fears 
and  sorrows. 

And  it  was  now  as  ever.  Mr.  Morley 
led  the  conversation  to  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  ;  and  the  accomplished  scholar, 
well  versed  in  all  the  annals  of  that  brilliant 
period,  spread  out  before  her  the  history 
and  tradition,  the  romance  and  reality,  of 
those  by-gone  times.  And  as  he  did  so, 
Julia,  with  her  earnest  blue  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  speaker,  hung  upon  every  word  he 
uttered. 

And  now  they  were  arrived  at  Versailles. 
She  started  as  from  a  dream,  smiled,  and 
thought  they  must  have  flown  thither. 

They  had  mistaken  the  day,  however,  and 
the  water-works  did  not  play.  The  palace 
and  pleasure  grounds  were  therefore  solitary 
— perhaps  not  the  less  attractive  for  that, 
and  they  roamed  about  unmolested  and  at 
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will  in  those  gardens  once  the  scene  of  all 
that  could  be  united  together,  of  talent, 
splendour,  voluptuousness  and  beauty. 

"  Tourney  and  joust,  that  charmed  the  eye, 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply, 
And  nodding  plume " 

Where  are  they  now  ?  Passed  away  like 
a  dream,  and  the  actors  once  so  renowned, 

sleep  the  long  sleep  of  death. 

***** 

Julia  had  walked  until  she  was  tired. 
Mr.  Morley,  who  still  retained  his  old  habit 
of  sketching  every  thing  that  struck  his  eye, 
had  sketched  an  old  fantastic  yew-tree  in 
the  early  part  of  their  ramble.  He  was 
not  quite  pleased  with  it,  there  was  some- 
thing that  wanted  amendment, 

''  Julia,  my  love,  you  look  weary,"  said 
ho,  "I  fear  you  are  fatigued — remain  by 
this  fountain  until  I  return  to  you — I  will 
not  be  absent  more  than   a  quarter  of  an 
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hour — I  must  put  a  finishing  touch  to 
this." 

JuHa  assented,  she  was  glad  to  sit  down ; 
and  placing  her  on  a  stone  seat  beside  the 
fountain,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  from 
whence  he  had  taken  the  drawing. 

Julia  fell  for  the  moment  into  a  kind  of 
vague,  pleasing  reverie.  Mr.  Morley  had 
filled  her  mind  with  so  many  brilliant  images, 
that  they  floated  before  her  eyes  Hke  the 
gossamer  webs  in  the  sun ;  while  the  per- 
fume of  flowers  and  song  of  birds,  uniting 
with  those  associations,  combined  to  give 
her  that  dream-like  sensation  of  perfect  re- 
pose, which  even  the  miserable  sometimes 
feel  when  abandoning  themselves  to  the  in- 
fluences which  nature  exerts  over  her  chil- 
dren, and  lulled  by  her  immediate  presence, 
they  forget  to  think. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  step. 

"  Morley  !  how  quick  you  have  been — I 
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did  not  expect  you  so  soon,"  she  said,  as 
she  turned  her  head.  But  it  was  not  Mr. 
Morley  she  saw — it  was  Baron  LaufFenberg 
who  stood  beside  her. 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  her  countenance  expressed  that  it  was 
not  a  pleased  surprise. 

"  You  here  ! — and  alone  !  Mrs.  Morley," 
said  the  Baron  in  English,  familiarly  taking 
a  seat  near  her  as  he  spoke. 

''Mr.  Morley  will  be  here  presently, 
Monsieur,"  replied  Julia,  endeavouring  to 
compose  herself ;  ''he  left  me  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  finish  a  sketch  which  was  not  quite 
completed — I  think  I  shall  go  in  search  of 
him  ;"  and  she  rose  from  the  seat. 

"  Why  do  you  fly  from  me  thus, 
Madame  ?"  said  the  Baron  reproachfully ; 
"  you  are  aware  that  I  seek  to  speak  with 
you,  but  you  evade  giving  me  any  oppor- 
tunity, yet  you  do  not  know  on  what  sub- 
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ject,    neither    do  you  know  what  the  sen- 
timents   are,    which    I    experience  towards 

you." 

She  had  paused  an  instant,  and  Hstened  in 
surprise, — startled  and  frightened  the  more 
at  a  manner  so  entirely  difFerpnt  from  what 
the  Baron's  usually  was.  Yet,  as  the  ser- 
pent fascinates  the  poor  bird  which  he 
wishes  to  devour,  she  felt  spelkbound  and 
nailed  to  the  spot  on  which  she  stood  by 
those  words. 

Then  she  tried  to  move,  and  said  some- 
thing almost  incoherent  — another  time  she 
would  hear  him — now  she  must  seek  Mr. 
Morley ;  but  the  Baron,  who  had  risen 
likewise,  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
obliged  her  to  sit  down  again,  upon  the 
bench. 

Julia  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
and  an  indescribable  terror  took  possession 
of  her  soul.       The  determined  expression 
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about  his  compressed  lips — the  scowl  upon 
his  brow — made  her  heart  die  within  her. 

She  attempted  to  withdraw  herself  from 
his  grasp,  but  his  fingers  were  iron.  He 
gazed  at  her  in  silence,  as  if  he  liked  to 
dally  with  her  terror.  Then  he  spoke,  at- 
tempting to  soften  down  his  voice. 

"  Why  this  apprehension,  Madame  ? 
Why  am  I  so  hateful  to  you  ?  It  was  not 
thusjyou  felt  a  few  mornings  since,  w^hen 
you  were  so  eager  to  make  inquiries  about 
Captain  Jacobs — to  know  the  name  of  the 
lady  he  was  married  to.  Is  your  curiosity 
satisfied?  Do  you  not  wish  to  know  it 
still,  or  do  you  fear  to  hear  it  ?" 

She  spoke  not — she  looked  not — but  en- 
deavoured again  to  free  herself  from  his  iron 
grasp.  It  was  in  vain — he  held  her  hands 
the  more  tightly. 

''  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  afraid  to  hear  it," 
exclaimed  he,  sarcastically ;   ''  but  you  shall 
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hear  it — your  burning  curiosity  shall  be 
gratified.  It  was  Julia  Grahame — the 
beautiful  —  the  incomprehensible  Julia 
Grahame.  The  wife  —  no,  not  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Morley,  but  the  wedded  wife  of 
M'Donnell,  now  known  as  Captain  Jacobs." 

"  Spare  me  !''  ejaculated  Julia. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Morley  no  wish  to  hear  any 
more  —  to  ask  any  questions?"  said  the 
Baron,  releasing  her  hands,  as  if  softened  by 
her  distress,  and  seating  himself  beside  her. 

"  None  —  none  —  oh  !  spare  me,"  mur- 
mured Julia  ;  "  spare  me." 

''  No  wish  to  hear  where  this  Captain 
Jacobs  is  now,  or  whether  he  will  claim 
her?"  continued  he. 

''  Claim  me  !"  exclaimed  Julia,  and  she 
looked  at  him  in  agony  ;  "  claim  me  ! — if 
he  did — but  you  know  not  where  he  is? 
Oh  !  tell  me  if  you  do,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  M'Donnell  since 
you  were  wedded  to  him?       You  do  not 
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answer  me.  —  Why  distrust  me  thus  ?  I 
may  befriend  you.'' 

"  I  accidentally  saw  Captain  Jacobs  twice, 
but  I  knew  him  not  to  be  M'Donnell/'  re- 
pUed  the  weeping  Julia,  in  accents  of  humi- 
liation and  deep  despair. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  you  came 
to  France  ?"  inquired  the  Baron. 

"  Never,  never,"  returned  she  ;  ''  but  oh  ! 
why  distract  me  with  those  questions  ?'' 

''  Fear  not,  your  secret  is  known  only  to 
me  and  another  person,"  he  replied  ;  "  but 
turn  not  your  speaking  eyes  away  thus — 
look  up,  Madam,  and  tell  me  again  that  you 
have  not  beheld  him  lately." 

The  unhappy  Julia  raised  her  eyes  me- 
chanically to  the  speaker's  face.  He  had 
just  pulled  off  the  green  patch  and  blue 
spectacles,  and  she  met  the  cold  grey  eyes, 
so  well  remembered,  bent  upon  her. 

A  stifled  cry  escaped  her  ;    it  would  have 
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been  a  shriek  if  M'Donnell  —  for  it  was 
M'Donnell  himself — had  not  placed  his  hand 
over  her  mouth ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  ground 
his  teeth  with  rage  at  the  horror  with  which 
she  shrunk  from  the  arm  he  threw  round 
her  to  support  her  from  faUing. 

"You  are  mine,  JuHa,  mine  irrevocably," 
he  repeated,  in  deep  suppressed  accents. 
''  Have  you  forgotten  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember ?  Have  you  forgotten  your  father's 
study?  Have  you  forgotten  the  ring  I 
placed  upon  your  finger,  when  the  clergy- 
man— my  relative,  the  Reverend  Campbell 
M'Intyre  performed  the  ceremony  which 
made  us  man  and  wife.  Your  father  gave 
you  to  me — you  were  young,  but  you  made 
no  objection  —  it  was  a  legal  marriage,  and 
you  are  my  wife ;"  and  as  M'Donnell  utter- 
ed those  words,  he  looked  for  some  move- 
ment —  some  sign  of  life  in  the  pale  rigid 
statue  his  arm  encircled,  but  there  was  none. 
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Julia,  however,  notwithstanding  her  state 
of  immobiHty,  had  heard  every  word  he 
said.  Clear  and  distinct  they  fell  upon  her 
ear,  and  every  sound  was  as  a  living  coal  of 
fire  that  burned  into  her  brain.  Every  cir- 
cumstance he  alluded  to,  was  pictured  as  it 
were  upon  canvass,  and  placed  before  her 
sight.  She  could  not  stir  —  she  could  not 
speak  —  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  felt 
on  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

''  Earth  !  open  and  hide  me  !  —  hide  me 
in  thy  deepest  recesses  !  i^  the  most  loath- 
some of  thy  caverns  !"  was  the  inward  cry 
of  her  heart ;  whilst  the  sentence,  "  Thou 
shalt  live,  unhappy  one  !  and  expiate  thy 
silence  and  thy  deceit !"  re-echoed  in  her 
ears. 

The  Baron  was  alarmed  at  the  effect  his 
sudden  disclosure  had  upon  Julia,  and  laying 
her,  as  he  thought  perfectly  insensible,  upon 
the  stone  seat,  and  hastily  replacing  his 
patch  and  glasses,   he  fetched  some  water 
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from  the  fountain,  which  he  was  in  the  act 
of  sprinkHng  over  her  when  Mr.  Morley 
arrived. 

The  Baron  said  he  had  just  come  to  the 
spot,  and  finding  Mrs.  Morley  lying  in- 
sensible on  the  bench,  was  endeavouring  to 
bring  her  to  herself, 

"  My  God !  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
her  ?"  said  Mr.  Morley  much  alarmed  ;  "I 
have  not  been  absent  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  certainly  not  half  an  hour.  My 
Julia — my  love  !  look  up.  It  is  quite  plain 
I  have  made  you  walk  too  much. — There! 
sit  up  —  lean  your  head  upon  my  shoulder. 
You  are  better  now,  are  you  not  ?  Take 
my  arm  —  we  will  go  in  search  of  the  car- 
riage, dearest,  if  you  think  you  can  walk  so 
far.  Baron,  do  you  support  her  on  the 
other  side.  How  violently  you  tremble,  my 
Julia  !" 

And  JuUa    did    indeed  tremble,  as  she 
clung  convulsively  to  his  arm. 
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Had  she  quite  fainted  away  before  the 
Baron  arrived?  How  wrong  —  how  very 
fooUsh  of  her,  not  to  tell  him  she  did  not 
feel  well,  when  he  said  he  was  going  to 
finish  the  sketch.  It  must  be  a  return  of 
the  old  faintnesses  that  used  to  come  over 
her  before  she  left  England.  She  wanted  a 
more  bracing  air  —  Switzerland  would  be 
just  the  place  for  her. — His  dear  Julia  !  she 
was  not  strong  enough  for  such  a  long 
ramble  through  the  gardens,  and  he  had 
certainly  overwalked  her."  Such  were  Mr. 
Morley's  questions  and  observations,  as 
they  sought  the  exit  from  the  pleasure 
grounds ;  and  so  occupied  and  anxious  was 
he  about  Julia,  that  the  vague,  confused 
replies  of  the  Baron  did  not  strike  him. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  carriage 
was  in  waiting,  Mr.  Morley  offered  the 
Baron  a  seat,  which  he  willingly  accepted. 

Julia  shrank  into  a  corner  of  it,  in  a  state 
of  internal  distraction  which  cannot  be  con- 
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ceived.  With  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  win- 
dow, as  if  observing  the  varying  landscape, 
she  neither  saw  that,  nor  heard  a  word  of 
the  indifferent  topics  which  Mr.  Morley 
and  the  Baron  began  to  discuss.  Her 
thoughts  and  senses  were  all  concentrated 
upon  her  own  unhappy  condition. 

Now  she  understood  the  Baron's  start  of 
surprise,  unmarked  by  any  one  but  herself 
—  when,  at  the  dinner  table,  Mr.  Morley 
spoke  of  Grahame  Hall.  Now  she  could 
translate  the  pitying  glance  cast  upon  her 
by  the  stranger  clergyman  —  he  had  offici- 
ated at  this  marriage  —  he  knew  all  —  he 
knew  that  McDonnell  was  her  real  husband. 
— And  her  boy  !  her  beautiful — her  darling 
boy  —  his  father's  pride  —  so  wished  for, 
what  was  he  now  ?  No  tears  —  not  even  if 
she  wept  tears  of  blood — could  wash  the 
stain  from  his  birth. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  O  death  !  rocke  me  on  slepe, 
Bring  me  on  quiet  reste  ; 
Let  passe  my  verye  guiltless  goste 
Out  of  my  careful  brest." 

Anne  Bullen. 

Julia  excused  herself  from  joining  the  dinner 
party.  There  was  nothing  in  this  to  alarm 
Mr.  Morley ;  he  saw  that  she  was  much 
fatigued,  and  immediately  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  her  repast  should  be  served 
in  their  own  private  salon. 

Julia  had  some  difficulty,  however,  in  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  join  the  dinner-table  him- 
self ;  he  would  have  remained  with  her  had 
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she  permitted  him  to  do  so,  but  she  feared 
his  observing  that  she  could  not    touch  a 
morsel.      She  had  been    so  habituated  to 
conceal  from  Mr.  Morley  the  violent  emo- 
tions which  at  various  times  since  their  mar- 
riage had  rent  her  poor  heart,   exhibiting 
their  ravages  only  in  her  failing  health  and 
spirits,  that  she  coiild  still  command  herself 
sufficiently  to  hide  her  present  feelings,  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  anything  parti- 
cular had  happened  this  day.     After  dinner, 
knowing  that  he  had  made  an  appointment 
for  the  evening,  with  an   acquaintance  who 
had  promised  to  show  him  some  coins,  she 
insisted  on  his  keeping  it. 

She  wanted  to  be  alone.  She  had  not 
been  alone  yet  since  her  return  from  Ver- 
sailles, for  Mr.  Morley  had  sent  Adele  and 
the  baby  to  amuse  her  while  she  dined. 
But  now  the  baby  was  asleep  in  its  own 
apartment,  Adele  sat    beside    it,  and    Mr. 
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Morley,  telling  her  that  he  would  soon  return, 
was  gone  to  keep  his  appointment. 

She  watched  him  dovrn  the  street — he 
turned  the  corner,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

Then  she  threw  herslf  on  a  low  seat,  and 
hid  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the  sofa. 
She  wished  to  think,  to  review  the  past  and 
present ;  but  a  stony  coldness  seemed  to 
creep  over  her  frame — a  dizzy  stupor  be- 
numbed her  faculties. 

Oh  !  if  it  could  be  a  delusion — a  horrid 
dream  that  would  pass  away ;  but  no,  it  was 
too  true,  it  was  a  reality  that  kept  burning 
and  eating  into  her  heart.  That  heart,  all 
on  fire  w^ithin,  while  all  was  stone  wdthout. 
Why  did  it  not  consume  itself  ?  Why  did 
it  not  break  ?  Would  not  this  misery  kill 
her? — Yes,  it  must  kill  her  at  last,  but  it 
would  be  a  death  by  inches. 

Alas  !  she  saw^  she  had  but  one  course  to 
pursue — to  thrown  herself  at  Mr.  Morley 's 
feet — confess  her  crime  and  her  punishment, 
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and  entreat  liim  by  the  love  he  once  bore 
her — (once  !  ah  !  cruellest  reflection  of  all,) 
separated  from  himself,  to  place  her  some- 
where beyond  the  reach  of  her  persecutor. 
This  resuscitation  of  McDonnell  had  cancelled 
her  oath  to  her  father;  besides,  he  would 
claim  her  as  his  wife ;  and  if,  as  she  was 
certain  would  be  the  case,  the  law  was  on 
his  side,  she  had  no  longer  any  right  to  the 
name  of  Julia  Morley. 

Break,  sad  heart  I — break  ! — there  is  no 
other  refuge  for  thee.  Then  Julia  reverted 
to  what  would  be  Mr.  Morley' s  feelings  at 
her  recital.  With  what  daggers  was  she 
about  to  pierce  the  heart  of  a  man  who  so 
fondly  loved  her  !  And  their  little  Edmund  ! 
— so  beloved — so  cherished  by  his  father  1 — 
looked  upon  with  so  much  pride  as  his  heir 
— the  heir  of  the  old  baronetage  and  estates 
of  the  house  of  Morley, 

No — she  never  could  make  such  revela- 
tions— she  would  die  first.     Yes,  she  would 
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die — and  impelled  by  a  thousand  maddening 
sensations,  the  miserable  Julia  started  from 
her  seat,  and  rushing  towards  the  double 
doors,  communicating  with  the  sleeping 
apartments,  passed  through  them  into  the 
bed-room,  and  darted  to  the  chimney  piece, 
on  which  stood  a  small  vial  labelled  "  lau- 
danum." 

Seizing  it  with  a  frantic  avidity,  she  tried 
to  pull  out  the  cork,  but  it  resisted  her 
efforts,  having  been  tightly  put  in  by  Mr. 
Morley,  who  had  been  using  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  contents  a  few  days  before,  for  tooth- 
ache. 

Again  and  again  she  endeavoured  to  force 
it  up.  At  last  it  yielded  to  her  desperation 
— the  vial  was  at  her  lips. 

At  that  instant  a  piteous  cry  was  heard  in 
the  adjoining  room,  where  the  baby  was 
asleep.  It  came  upon  her  excited  nerves 
like  a  shock  of  electricity  ;  she  started,  and 
the  bottle  fell  to  the  ground,  breaking  into 
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a  thousand  shivers.  Julia  threw  herself 
upon  a  chair,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

The  cry  was  repeated,  and  Adele  tapped 
at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Julia  faintly,  and  the 
girl  entered. 

Adele  came  to  inform  her  mistress  that 
she  did  not  think  the  child  was  well ;  it 
wailed,  and  cried  so  often  in  its  sleep. 

Julia  hastily  entered  the  nursery,  and 
kneeling  down  beside  the  cradle  hid  her 
face,  flushed  with  excitement  and  wet  with 
tears,  on  the  boy's  pillow,  who,  although  he 
still  slept,  continued  to  moan  heavily. 

Soon,  however,  his  moans  ceased.  He 
slumbered  quietly,  and  smiled,  as  babies 
oftentimes  do  in  their  sleep. 

The  tears  which  fell  like  rain  drops  from 
her  eyes,  relieved  her  burning  head,  but  she 
could  not  stay  beside  the  cradle.  That  sweet 
innocent  face !  What  would  it  not  have  to 
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reproach  its  mother  with  hereafter  !  So 
teUing  Adele  to  watch  the  baby,  and  call  her 
if  it  moaned  again,  with  a  slow  and  weary 
step  she  returned  to  the  salon. 

She  entered  the  room  and  shut  the  door, 
without  perceiving  that  there  was  another 
person  in  it  besides  herself.  But  there  was 
another  occupant.  It  was  the  Baron,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  it  during  her  ab- 
sence, and  the  shriek  that  was  upon  her  lip 
when  she  saw  him,  died  into  a  faint  cry  of 
agony  as  she  sunk  upon  the  sofa. 

"I  do  not  apologize  for  my  intrusion, 
Madam,"  said  he,  taking  a  seat  near  her, 
and  endeavouring  to  soften  his  voice  as  much 
as  he  could,  "  now  that  you  know  who  I  am, 
that  you  are  aware  of  my  just  claims,  it  is 
best  that  we  should  come  to  an  explanation 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  supposed  death,  and  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  our  marriage, 
you  are  in  my  eyes  spotless  and  unblame- 
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able,  and  you  cannot  suppose  I  will  give  up  my 
right — my  legal  right,  to  so  beautiful  a  prize. 
The  length  of  time  since  we  met,  and  your  then 
childish  appearance,  prevented  me  from  re- 
cognising my  Avedded  bride,  in  the  woman 
whose  charms  and  attractions  inspired  me 
with  a  passion  which  I  could  not  overcome. 
Not  until  Mr.  Morley  spoke  of  Grahame 
Hall,  did  the  slightest  idea  of  your  being 
Julia  Grahame  cross  my  mind  ;  although  on 
beholding  you  in  this  house,  I  immediately 
recollected  the  fair  being  I  had  seen  for  an 
instant  on  the  sands  at  Seapoint.  And  now, 
Julia,  why  should  you  fly  from  me  ?  You 
are  my  wife — ^you  cannot  deny  it.  The 
certificate  of  our  marriage  is  at  this  moment 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  M'Intyre,  who  performed 
the  ceremony.  This  certificate,  which  I 
carelessly  put  in  an  old  pocket-book,  most 
fortunately  remained  in  my  possession,  not- 
withstanding all  the  vicissitudes  I  have  passed 
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through.  By  this  time  Mr.  Morley  has  seen 
it,  for  I  commissioned  Mlntyre  to  inform 
him  of  my  claim  this  evening.  You  are  not 
Mr.  Morley's  wife — you  are  mine,  and  I 
offer  you  a  fair  name  and  title  in  a  foreign 
land."  And  as  M'Donnell  uttered  those 
last  words,  he  attempted  to  press  the  un- 
happy victim  to  his  heart. 

But  Julia,  roused  by  this  insult  from  the 
incapacity  of  moving  or  speaking,  in  which 
his  appearance  had  placed  her,  repulsed  him 
with  a  strength  that  surprised  him,  it  was 
the  energy  of  despair ;  and  springing  to  the 
bell,  rang  it  violently. 

M'Donnell,  seeing  that  no  efforts  of  his 
could  calm  or  restrain  her,  certain  of  esta- 
blishing his  right  over  her,  and  not  wishing 
to  have  a  scene,  tmiied  a  stern  and  malicious 
glance  on  her,  saying — 

' '  Madam,  this  is  folly !  — madness !  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  you  to  conciliate  a  man 
to  whom  you  are  irrevocably  bound  ?     But 
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the  matter  shall  soon  be  settled ;"  and  hastily 
unlocking  the  door,  which  he  had  fastened 
on  first  entering  the  room,  he  passed  along 
the  gallery. 

On  the  servant  entering,  Julia  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water.  It  was  brought — she  put 
it  to  her  parched  lips,  but  she  could  not 
swallow,  and  she  set  it  on  the  table  near  her. 

The  servant  was  gone,  and  she  was  again 
alone. 

Words  too — too  true. — Yes,  she  was  his 
wife.  O  agony  too  great  to  be  expressed  ! 
What  could  release  her  from  this  bondage  ? 
Death  alone  could  break  the  tie.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  knew  all  by  this  time,  she  would  not 
have  to  tell  it  to  him  herself.  He  would 
soon  return.  How  face  the  man  she  had  so 
deeply  injured?  No,  she  could  not  face  him;, 
she  must  die.  Were  there  no  means  of 
death  within  her  reach  ? 

She  looked  wildly  around  the  room,  and 

attempted  to  rise  from  the  chair,  on  which 

L  3 
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she  had  cast  herself,  but  nature  could  endure 
no  more,  and  she  fell  prostrate  upon  the 
floor  in  a  deathlike  swoon. 

How  long  she  continued  thus  she  knew 
not,  but  when  she  opened  her  eyes  Mr. 
Morley  was  standing  beside  her,  pale  and 
haggard,  and  with  an  expression  in  his 
countenance  which  she  had  never  seen  before. 
He  silently  raised  her  up,  and  made  her 
drink  some  of  the  water  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  but  spilt  half  of  it  as  he  held  it  to 
her  lips,  for  a  nervous  tremor  like  that  of  an 
old  man,  had  come  over  his  vigorous  arm. 

As  her  eye  met  his,  her  fainting  returned, 
and  gave  peace  to  her  poor  heart,  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  longer,  while  she  lay  upon  the 
sofa  where  he  now  placed  her — but  again  she 
revived,  and  again  stern  and  silent,  like  one 
who  had  risen  from  the  grave,  Mr.  Morley 
assisted  her  to  sit  up,  and  threw  open  the 
window  to  give  her  air.  Then  he  approached, 
and  stood  before  her  pale  and  mute. 
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At  length  he  spoke,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  voice  so  strange  and  sepulchral, 
that  it  seemed  to  her  ears  as  if  it  was  one 
dead  who  spoke. 

"  Unhappy  woman  ! — what  means  this 
state  in  which  I  find  you  ?  This  dreadful 
tale — can  it  be  true  ?  can  it  have  any  foun- 
dation ?  Speak,  Julia  !  you  drive  me  to  dis- 
traction by  this  silence." 

Deep  sobs  were  her  only  reply.  Again 
he  reiterated  his  question — 

"  Speak  ! — Is  it  true  ? — Say  it  is  not  true, 
and  save  me  from  madness." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  she  cast  her- 
self at  his  feet,  clasping  her  hands  in  all  the 
agony  of  supplication  and  despair. 

He  could  not  mistake  her  assent,  and 
striking  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
hand,  he  tore  himself  from  the  grasp  with 
which  she  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  and 
Aashing  her  against  the  floor,  rushed  to  the 
door. 
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His  hand  was  upon  the  lock,  but  her  low 
agonizmg  cry  made  him  turn  his  head. 
There  she  lay  upon  the  ground  where  he 
had  thrown  her — ^her  glossy  brown  hair 
hanging  dishevelled  over  her  shoulders,  and 
a  hopeless  despair  imprinted  upon  her  face. 

He  could  not  leave  the  unfortunate  Julia 
in  such  a  state — hfting  her  in  his  arms,  he 
laid  her  upon  the  sofa,  saying,  in  accents 
which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  render  ar- 
ticulate, "  Julia  !  you  have  broken  the  heart 
of  an  unfortunate  man." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  abandon  me  ! — Do  not 
leave  me  thus  !  Hear  my  story  first,  and 
then  kill  me  if  you  will !  Oh  !  I  know  we 
must  part,  but  not  this  instant;"  and  she 
twined  her  arms  round  him.  ''  I  have  no 
friend  in  the  world  but  you — no  one  but 
you  to  save  me  from  that  hateful  M'Donnell 
— Oh  !  have  pity  on  me  !" 

Mr.  Morley  sat  down  beside  her,  and  in 
a  stilled  voice,  said,   "  Speak  on — "  but   he 
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averted  his  head,  and  shaded   his   face  wit  h 
his  hand. 

Interrupted  by  heart-rending  sobs,  JuHa 
related  her  story.  She  did  not  try  to  excuse 
her  fault. — She  made  no  comment  upon  the 
cruelty  of  her  father's  conduct  in  uniting 
her  to  McDonnell,  and  afterwards  extracting 
from  her,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  a  promise 
of  concealment. — She  did  not  dwell  upon 
her  internal  conflicts,  upon  the  hidden  grief 
which  had  caused  all  her  ill  health,  and 
brought  her  so  many  times  to  the  verge  of 
the  tomb. 

Her  w^ords  were  few — her  tale  was  short, 
— but  Mr.  Morley  understood  it  all.  He  saw 
the  long  struggle  of  the  young  heart  under 
the  burden  of  a  deceit  too  heavy  to  bear, 
and  the  agony  worse  than  death  which  now 
rent  her  soul  at  the  confirmation  of  iier 
fears,  that  she  belonged  of  right  to  another, 
and  not  to  him. 

His  face  had  been  concealed  from   her 
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while  she  spoke.     Once  an   exclamation  of 
"  Thank  God  !"  had  escaped  him. 

She  ceased,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  raise 
her  eyes  to  him  until  he  said,  "Julia!" 
Then  her  soirowful  eyes  deprecatingly  met 
his,  and  she  read  in  them  an  expression  of 
pity  mingled  with  intense  grief,  instead 
of  the  stern  look  which  had  before  filled 
them. 

Then  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  remained  silent  and  motionless.  What 
words  can  express  the  feelings  which,  like 
the  billows  of  the  ocean,  swelled  his  breast 
almost  to  bursting  ? — None. 

Julia  wept  in  silence.  Sad  as  was  her 
condition,  she  was  not  so  wretched  as  Mr. 
Morley.  He  had  not  left  her  —  he  was 
beside  her,  and  she  had  unburdened  her 
sold  to  him— that  one  word,  "  Julia  !"  pro- 
nounced with  such  pity — that  one  look,  had 
told  her  that  he  had  not  cast  her  entirely 
from  his  heart  : — and  wlio  was  there  in  the 
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world  to  compassionate  or  befriend  her  if 
he  did  not  ? — Who  was  there  to  save  her 
from  M'Donnell  but  him  ? 

Alas  !  upon  the  man  whom  she  had  so 
deeply  injured  must  she  depend  for  aid  in 
all  this  misery,  and  she  felt  he  would  not 
fail  her.  Yet  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than 
she  was.  It  had  come  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  him — upon  him,  the  good — the  kind 
—  the  high-minded.  Bitter  as  was  her 
portion,  she  had  deserved  it — secret  fears 
and  forebodings  had  prepared  her  in  part — ■ 
in  part — oh  !  no,  not  for  all  this  ! 


Thus  they  sat,  while  hour  passed  away 
after  hour,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  still  night 
softer  thoughts  came  into  Mr.  Morley's 
heart.  He  saw  so  many  excuses  for  her — 
he  felt  that  she  was  so  much  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  With  her  natural 
ingenuousness  of  temper,  how  bitter  to  her 
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must  have  been  this  concealment !  He  re- 
collected her  unvarying  love,  her  devotion  to 
him — her  sweetness  of  disposition  ;  and  now 
he  saw  her  blighted,  humiliated,  cast  down, 
and  trampled,  as  it  were,  in  the  dust,  exposed 
to  a  cruel  persecution  from  a  man  whom  she 
detested.  And  should  he  forsake  her? — 
Never  !^ — No,  he  would  watch  over  her  and 
cherish  her  still,  and,  while  guarding  her 
honour  and  reputation  by  separating  him- 
self from  her,  would  place  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  McDonnell,  who,  from  all  he  had 
lieard  that  night,  he  feared  would  be  fully 
able  to  substantiate  his  claim. 

There  might  be  a  chance,  however, — some 
loophole  of  the  law. 

"  Julia,"  said  he,  at  last,  in  a  voice  whose 
altered  tones  spoke  daggers  to  her  heart^— 
"  I  cannot  part  from  you  without  a  fuller 
confirmation  of  this  man's  right — you  were 
very  young, — there  may  be  something  ille- 
gal— some  flaw.     I  will  leave  nothing  that 
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human  power  can  do,  untried.  I  will  spare 
no  toil — no  care,  to  save  you  from  this 
yoke." 

Juha  was  at  his  feet  in  all  her  beauty  and 
despair. 

"  Promise  me/'  said  she,  "  that  you  will 
not  throw  me  from  you  in  hatred  and  de- 
testation, if  his  right  should  prove  good. 
Though  separated  in  this  world,  promise  to 
watch  over  me  still,  and  to  save  me  from  a 
bondage  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  to 
fly  from." 

"  May  heaven  forsake  me,  if  ever  I  for- 
sake thee !  Julia,  my  last  prayer — my  last 
thought  will  be  for  thee,"  and  not  daring  to 
trust  himself  to  utter  another  word,  Mr. 
Morley  passed  through  the  double  doors, 
and  shutting  himself^into  his  dressing-room? 
endeavoured  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
consider,  in  all  its  details,  this  dreadful  dis- 
closure, which,  as  the  lightning's  flash 
scathes    and    destroys    in  an   instant    the 
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bright  promise  of  the  year,  had  fallen  upon 
his  heart  where  his  dearest  treasures  lay 
garnered  up,  leaving  a  frightful  desolation 
in  the  place  of  the  fullest  happiness  and 
fairest  hopes. 

The  dawn  of  day  was  already  past,  and 
sounds  of  busy  life  were  beginning  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets. 

How  differently  did  this  morning  break 
upon  him  from  that  of  yesterday  ! 

Julia  remained,  full  of  sorrowful  medita- 
tions, where  he  had  left  her,  until  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  doors  in  the  house  re- 
minded her  that  the  servantswere  astir.  Then 
starting  up,  fearful  lest  she  should  be  disco v_ 
ered  by  any  one  of  them  in  such  a  pHght,  she 
glided  like  a  phantom  by  the  lofty  mirrors, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  shut  out  from  her 
sight  their  multiplied  reflections  of  her  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  tear-stained  visage,  and 
seeking  her  own  room,  threw  herself,  dressed 
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as  she  was,  upon  the  bed  where  a  feverish 
slumber,  induced  by  exhaustion  of  mind 
and  body,  gave  a  temporary  reHef  to  her 
misery. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

'•  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  ! — 


Shakspeaee. 

''  Yes  she  is  mine — Julia  Grahame  is  irre- 
vocably mine,  and  by  what  a  strange  con- 
currence of  circumstances  !  How  little  did 
I  think,  when  I  first  beheld  her  here,  that 
the  beautiful  woman  I  so  much  admired  in 
spite  of  her  evident  dislike — (prophetic,  was 
it  not?) — she  of  whom  I  had  caught  two 
transient  ghmpses  before,  was  the  young 
creature  I  had  wedded  in  that  nevei>to-be- 
forgotten  old  study.  Every  thing  combines 
to  secm^e  her.     The  marriage  certificate — 
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at  the  time  so  little  valued — 'discovered  the 
other  day  in  the  corner  of  my  old  pocket- 
book.    M'Intyre  here,  and  obliged,  notwith- 
standing his   unwillingness,  to  be  both  my 
witness  and  advocate.  The  old  fool!  He  abso- 
lutely wept  like  a  child,  when  I  put  the  certi- 
ficate into  his  hand  yesterday  evening,  and  in- 
sisted upon  his  following  Morley  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  I  knew  he  had  an  appointment, 
and  unfolding    to   him  the  whole  matter. 
What  though  dark  thoughts  may  haunt  me 
sometimes — though  remembrances  may  flash 
across  me,  my  wealth  has  been  more  law- 
fully gained  than  that  of  many  others.     If 
I  have  played  the  pirate  sometimes,  there  is 
no  tongue  to  tell  it,  and  the  last  vessel  I 
pillaged,  a  pirate  ship  itself,  was  a  lawful 
prize.    Then  away  retrospection  !    The  lands 
of  LaufFenberg,  with  its    high  towers,   are 
mine ;  'thither  will  I  carry  Julia,  who  w^ill 
soon  be  mine  also.       What  signifies  her  de- 
spair, her  hatred — for  I  know  she  hates  me. 
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AVoman-like,  she  will  soon  change  when  she 
considers  how  indissoluble  is  the  tie  that 
unites  us.  If  I  threw  aw^ay  the  flower  one 
time  like  a  weed,  why  may  I  not  pick  it  up 
again  ?  What  will  Julia  know  of  the  past  ? 
— the  dead  can  tell  no  tales." 

Thus  soKloquized  the  Baron,  or  McDon- 
nell, as  we  shall  now  call  him,  while  he 
trod,  with  a  triumphant  step  and  measured 
pace,  the  parquetted  floor  of  his  apartment. 


Determined  not  to  be  foiled  by  any  at- 
tempt Mr.  Morley  might  make  to  feign  dis- 
belief, or  to  deny  a  statement,  the  truth  of 
which,  with  Mr.  M'Intyre's  assistance,  he 
could  give  indubitable  proofs,  M'Donnell 
prepared  to  apply  at  once,  both  to  the  En- 
glish ambassador  and  the  French  authorities; 
representing  himself  as  deeply  injured  by 
the  second  marriage  which  Julia  Grahame 
had   entered    into,   he,   her    first    husband, 
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being  still  alive,  and  petitioning  that  justice 
might  be  done  and  his  claim  examined  into. 

Mr.  Mlntyre,  on  finding  that  M'Donnell 
had  proceeded  early  in  the  morning  to  seek 
the  judicial  authorities,  and  represent  his 
case,  requested  a  few  moments'  interview 
with  Mr.  Morley.  Though  knowing  so  well 
the  justice  of  McDonnell's  claim,  and  bitterly 
lamenting  that  it  should  be  so,  yet  pitying 
the  unhappy  Julia  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  he  thought  it  but  right  that  she  and 
Mr.  Morley  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
steps  which  were  in  the  act  of  being  taken. 
He  assured  the  latter,  at  the  same  time,  that 
as  the  marriage  was  a  legal  one,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  set  it  aside ;  and  that,  if 
the  unfortunate  lady  refused  to  consider  her- 
self as  the  wife  of  M'Donnell,  he  saw  no 
course  left  open  to  her  but  to  sue  for  a  sepa- 
ration, on  the  score  of  a  long  neglect. 

Meantime,  she  must  be  placed  somewhere 
beyond  his  reach,  as  he  Avould  leave  no  stra- 
tagem untried  to  get  her  into  his  power. 
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Bitterly  did  the  clergyman  deplore,  over 
and  over  again,  that  he  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  this  luckless  imion. 

During  their  short  interview,  Mr.  Morlcy, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  iit  composure,  shook 
as  if  an  ague  fit  had  seized  upon  his  frame, 
and  his  compassionate  visitor  v^^as  shocked 
to  see  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  appearance  since  the  preceding  night ; 
it  seemed  as  if,  in  those  few  hours,  half  a 
century  had  laid  its  weight  of  years  upon  him. 
This  cherished  wife — this  dear  Julia — to 
be  torn  from  him,  and  in  such  a  manner ! 
If  death  had   snatched  her  from  him,   he 
would  have  nerved  his  soul  to  bear  it  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian — but  for  this  stroke  he 
Avas  totally  unprepared.     The  idol  he  had 
almost  worshipped  was  shattered  to  atoms 
in  an  instant ;    brittle  and  fragile,   it  had 
crumbled  to  dust  in   his  grasp.     And  his 
child  !— 

These  were  some  of  his  thoughts  while 
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Mr.  M'Intyre  spoke,  but  he  did  not  express 
them ;  he  was  silent,  and  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  thank  him  for  his  visit. 

None  but  God  could  read  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  on  perceiving  that  Mr.  M'Intyre 
did  not  think  he  would  now  have  a  legal 
right  to  protect  Julia. 

Seeing,  however,  from  this  information, 
the  necessity  there  was  of  his  acting  at  once 
with  promptitude  and  decision,  Mr.  Morley^ 
on  Mr.  M'Intyre's  leaving  him,  roused  him 
self  from  the  stupor  into  which  he  was 
plunged,  and  determined  upon  an  immediate 
departure  from  Paris. 

It  would  be  some  hours  before  McDonnell 
could  have  interviews  with  the  various  per- 
sonages he  had  set  forth  to  seek.  He  would, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  absent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Meantime,  as  their 
luggage  was  already  packed,  in  consequence 
of  their  previous  intention  of  setting  off  for 
Switzerland  in  a  day  or  two,  there  was  no- 

VOL.    II.  M 
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thing  to  prevent  their  starting  at  once.     He 
must  see  Julia  without  delay. 

He  opened  the  door  of  Julia's  room,  and 
heard  her  utter  something  incoherently.  He 
thought  she  was  awake,  but  he  found  she 
still  slept,  though  uneasily,  and  he  stood  for 
an  instant  bending  over  her  —  then  she 
sighed  heavily,  and  murmured  his  name. 

"  Julia !"  he  said ;  and  she  started  into  a 
sitting  posture,  looking  wild  and  terrified. 

"  Be  calm,  Julia !  be  calm  1"  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  steady  his  voice,  he  said ;  "I 
have  ordered  Adele  to  bring  you  in  some 
coffee — it  is  absolutely  necessary  you  should 
take  something,  for  we  are  going  to  leave 
Paris  directly — I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you, 
but  you  must  lose  no  time  in  putting  on 
your  travelling  dress." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  she  looked  wist- 
fully and  imploringly  at  him. 

'*  Trust  everything  to  me,"  he  continued, 
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replying  to  her  looks,  "  but  do  not  ask  me 
any  questions." 

He  was  gone,  and  Adele  brought  in  the 
coffee. 

Adele  was  in  high  spirits.  She  was  very 
glad  they  were  going — the  air  of  Paris,  she 
was  sure,  did  not  agree  with  Madame — she 
was  looking  so  ill  those  some  days  !  The 
baby  was  dressed,  and  had  his  breakfast, 
and  she  had  only  to  put  on  his  hat  and 
cloak.  If  Madame  would  keep  him  with 
her  for  a  few  minutes,  she  would  finish  the 
very  little  packing  that  remained  to  be  done. 

Julia  swallowed  the  coffee,  but  she  could 
not  eat  a  morsel.  The  necessity  of  exertion, 
however,  was  of  service  to  her.  Little  Ed- 
mund was  brought  in,  and  placed  upon  the 
floor ;  he  could  now  move  about  the  room 
by  himself,  and  draw  a  mimic  coach  up  and 
down  with  childish  glee,  while  she  hurried 
on  her  travelling  dress. 

M   2 
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In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Morley  ordered 
the  carriage,  and  arranged  with  Madame  de 
Martignon,  who,  imagining  he  had  been 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  weather  to 
expedite  his  departure  a  day  or  two  sooner 
than  he  had  intended,  expressed  no  surprise 
at  this  sudden  move,  although  a  great  deal 
of  regret  at  losing  him  and  Mrs.  Morley. 

Luckily  for  poor  Julia,  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
was  indisposed  that  morning,  and  she  was 
thus  spared  the  pain  of  answering  questions 
and  taking  leave ;  a  kind  message  through 
the  Admiral,  who  was  not  very  clear-sighted, 
sufficed  for  her. 

The  carriage  arrived,  their  adieus  were 
made,  and  they  were  gone. 

Mr.  Morley  set  forward  on  the  route  for 
Switzerland,  with  all  possible  speed,  con- 
tinuing for  two  or  three  days  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  had,  however,  no  intention  of 
going  thither  ;  the  recent  terrible  blow  had 
dashed,  with  his  hopes   and  happiness,  all 
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his  plans  to  the  ground.  He  only  wanted 
to  baffle  and  mislead  M'Donnell,  and  this 
he  managed  so  effectually  to  do,  that  the 
former,  certain  that  Mr.  Morley  was  pur- 
suing his  way  into  Switzerland,  followed  on 
the  track,  misled  by  reports  of  English 
travellers  who  had  just  passed  through  the 
various  places  he  inquired  at ;  while  Mr. 
Morley,  making  a  circuit  and  retracing  his 
steps  in  a  somewhat  different  hne,  arrived 
safely  at  Havre,  and  lost  no  time  in  im- 
mediately placing  himself  and  his  helpless 
companions  on  board  the  steam  vessel  which 
was  to  sail  in  a  few  hours  for  England. 

His  intention  was,  to  seek  the  protecting 
care  of  the  Nevilles  for  Julia  and  his  boy, 
certain  that  in  the  retired  part  of  Wales, 
where  they  had  taken  up  their  residence, 
Julia  would  be  safer  than  anywhere  else 
from  the  pursuit  of  M'Donnell,  England 
being  the  last  spot  where  he  would  think  of 
searching  for  her. 
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His  own  destination  was  London,  where, 
although  sensible  of  the  hopelessness  of  his 
cause,  he  purposed  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  most  eminent  counsel  upon  the  subject. 

In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  he  had,  at 
the  first  place  they  halted  at,  after  their  de- 
parture from  Paris,  written  a  hasty  letter  to 
Mrs.  Neville,  requesting  her  to  look  out  for 
a  small  cottage  in  her  vicinity,  if  still  vacant — 
the  one  adjoining  her  own  would  just  answ^er 
— as  various  painful  circumstances,  w^hich  he 
would  confide  to  her  when  they  met,  ren- 
dered a  complete  seclusion  necessary  for  his 
family,  at  least  for  a  time.  He  enclosed  a 
draft  on  his  banker,  begging  that  there 
might  be  no  delay  in  fitting  up  and  furnish- 
ing the  cottage  ;  mentioning  that  they  were 
already  on  their  way  homewards — that  he 
hoped  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  to  thank 
her  in  person  for  all  the  trouble  he  Avas 
about  giving  her.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
quested that  a  few  lines  might  await  him  at 
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the  town  of  ,  where  he  purposed  stop- 
ping a  night  on  his  first  landing. 

This  letter,  hurried,  incoherent,  and 
scarcely  to  be  deciphered,  he  knew  would 
both  grieve  and  surprise  his  friends ;  but 
whatever  their  perplexity  and  consternation 
might  be  as  to  what  could  induce  him  to 
take  such  a  step,  he  was  satisfied  they  would 
spare  no  exertions  to  meet  his  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"And  now  the  moon  had  dimm'd,  with  dewy  ray, 
'   Tlie  few  fine  flashes  of  departing  day." 

ROGBKS. 

It  was  eventide  when  Julia,  muffled  up  in  a 
large  cloak  and  thick  veil,  supported  by  Mr. 
Morley,  and  followed  by  Adele  carrying  the 
little  Edmund,  stepped  on  board  the  steam 
vessel  at  Havre. 

Besides  themselves,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  many  cabin  passengers  on  board. 
One  Enghsh  family  returning  from  a  tour, 
and  two  or  three  young  Erenchwomen,  who 
were  probably  either  governesses  or  milliners, 
were  all  who  were  to  be  seen. 
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In  the  steerage  part  of  the  vessel,  how- 
ever, the  company  were  more  numerous. 
They  consisted  principally  of  English  and 
Irish  workmen,  who  had  been  employed 
upon  the  French  railways,  and  Avho  were  now 
returning  home  with  their  earnings,  a  few 
of  them  accompanied  by  wives  and  families. 

The  moon  had  just  risen.  A  refreshing 
breeze  played  over  the  waters,  and  the  pier, 
which,  projecting  from  the  land  into  the 
ocean,  forms  a  ftivourite  resort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Havre,  was  crowded  with  gay, 
happy  faces. 

Along  the  seats  ranged  at  each  side  of 
this  deliciously  cool  promenade,  young  girls 
dressed  in  their  prettiest  costumes  might  be 
seen,  seated  beside  their  mothers,  casting 
furtive  glances  and  smiles  at  the  youths  of 
their  acquaintance  who  passed  and  re-passed 
before  them  ;  little  children  climbed  on  the 
knees   of  their  grandsires,  and  tried  to  get 
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a  peep  through  the  glasses,  with  which  they 
watched  the  ships  which  hove  in  sight,  while 
two  or  three  acquaintances  of  the  EngUsh 
family  on  board  the  steam  vessel,  were 
making  adieus,  and  expressing  their  regrets, 
as  the  vessel  lay  alongside  of  the  pier. 
Julia,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  all  this 
gladness  and  light-heartedness,  crossed  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  steamer,  and  leaning 
over  it  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  deep  sea  be- 
neath, into  which  her  tears  dropped  like 
rain. 

It  looked  calm  and  beautiful ;  the  waves 
gently  rippling  with  a  low  soft  murmur, 
and  the  moon  with  a  flood  of  light  bathing 
herself  in  its  bosom. 

It  was  so  calm  —  this  wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  at  other  times  so  turbulent. 

How  happy  to  sleep  the  long  sleep  of 
death  beneath  its  waves — to  have  her  throb- 
bing pulses  stilled,  and  the  cold  waters  lying 
unon  her  colder  brow,  now  so  burning  ! 
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Thus  thought  Julia,  as  she  looked  with 
an  intense  gaze  into  its  depths. 

Soon,  however,  unable  to  preserve  even 
the  semblance  of  serenity,  she  sought  the 
most  retired  of  the  ladies'  cabins,  and 
choosing  an  upper  berth  at  the  extremity  of 
it,  laid  herself  down  to  rest,  though  not  to 
sleep. 

A  slight  incident  had  driven  her  from  the 
deck. 

Little  Edmund,  terrified  at  the  noise  of 
the  steam,  and  the  bustle  of  embarkation, 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  protecting  care  of 
Adele,  had  instinctively  turned  towards  his 
father,  and  stretching  forth  his  little  hands 
had  sought  to  hide  his  fears  in  Mr.  Morley's 
bosom.  The  father  took  him  up  immediate- 
ly, and  tried  to  amuse  him  by  showing  him 
his  watch  and  seals.  As  he  did  so,  Julia 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  in  the  bright 
moon-light,  and  saw  a  contraction  pass  over 
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his  noble  forehead,  as  if  a  spasm  of  intense 
pain  had  wrung  his  frame ;  then  he  kissed 
the  boy  again  and  again,  and  each  time  the 
same  dark  shadow  crossed  his  brow. 

.  She  miderstood  his  thoughts,  and  feehng 
still  more  depressed  than  before,  sought 
where  she  could  best  hide  her  tears,  and  be 
quite  alone ;  the  ladies'  cabin  —  a  long 
narrow  strip,  with  berths  only  on  one  side, 
the  opposite  pannels  being  occupied  with 
mirrors  and  hooks  for  hanging  up  dresses 
— offered  a  greater  degree  of  solitude  than  is 
usually  found  in  the  cabin  of  a  steam  vessel. 
Thither  she  therefore  repaired.  Her  pre- 
parations were  soon  made,  and  throwing  on 
a  dressing  gown  she  ascended  into  her  nar- 
row domicile,  and  laid  her  aching  head 
npon  the  pilloAv.  The  nurse  and  child  were 
to  occupy  the  berth  immediately  under  her  ; 
but  the  night  was  fine,  and  as  yet  they 
remained  wdth  the  other  passengers  on 
deck. 
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All  was  quiet  about  her  below — overhead 
there  were  noisy  steps  and  voices,  but  they 
fell  unheeded  upon  her  ear,  and  a  cool 
breeze  played  over  her  face  from  an  open 
sky -light  just  outside  her  curtain. 

Thus  she  lay,  revolving,  as  in  a  dream, 
her  unhappy  state,  every  distressing  event 
of  her  past  life  flitting  slowly,  as  if  in  spec- 
tral procession,  before  her  eyes,  with  an 
imagery  vivid,  clearly  defined,  and  oh  !  how 
intolerably  painful ! 

Adele  brought  down  the  baby  at  last.  It 
was  time  to  put  him  to  sleep,  and  she  held 
him  up  to  kiss  his  mother. 

The  child  laughed  with  delight  to  see 
where  mamma  was,  and  clasped  his  little 
hands  round  her  neck. 

''  Baby  is  not  at  all  sleepy,  and  Monsieur 
did  not  like  to  part  with  him,  but  I  was 
afraid  the  little  darling  might  take  cold," 
observed  the  careful  Adele.  "It  is  quite 
dark  now,  and  there  is  always  a  dampness 
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in  the  night  air.  I  am  afraid  Monsieur  has 
caught  a  bad  cold  himself,  for  he  was  so 
hoarse  when  I  took  the  baby  from  him  that 
he  could  hardly  speak." 

A  sharp  pang  pierced  through  Julia's 
heart. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Morley  will  sleep  off  any 
cold  he  may  have  taken,"  she  replied,  en- 
deavouring to  be  calm. 

Then  she  pressed  the  baby  to  her  heart, 
and  strove  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  him,  and 
to  think  how  she  should  be  able  to  procure 
a  careful  nurse  for  him  when  Adele  was 
gone,  for  the  latter,  though  very  fond  of  the 
child,  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accom- 
pany them  farther  than  the  opposite  shore, 
and  had  arranged  with  the  master  of  a 
small  trading  vessel  going  thither  to  give 
her  a  passage  back. 

"  There  is  the  little  one  for  you — he  is 
almost  asleep  already,  although  he  was  so 
lively  just  now. — Good  night,  kind  Adele  ! 
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you  are  such  a  good  nurse, — I  know  not 
what  I  shall  do  when  you  are  gone."  And 
so  saying,  Julia  gently  placed  the  child  in 
Adele's  arms,  and  then  drew  the  curtain 
close  across  her  berth.  She  soon  perceived, 
by  their  calm  breathing,  that  Adele  and  the 
boy  slept  soundly  beneath  her. 

Memories  !  bitter  memories,  again  took 
possession  of  Julia's  mind.  The  greater 
part  of  this  misery  had  resulted  from  the 
practice  of  a  deceit.  She  could  not  but 
condemn  her  parent,  but  she  condemned 
herself  more.  She  was  not  a  child  when 
she  married  Mr.  Morley — she  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  she  had  a  clear  conception 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  concealments  from 
him.  Truth  was  her  first  duty — a  duty  to 
her  God,  and  a  duty  to  her  future  husband. 
Her  path  was  plain.  She  ought  to  have 
refused  the  hand  of  Mr.  Morley,  or  of  any 
other  man,  while  bound  by  such  a  promise 
as  her  father  had  exacted  from  her. 
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And  Avhat  was  the  consequence  of  her 
thus  entering  the  interminable  labyrinth  of 
deceit  ?  The  few  short  years  of  her  union 
with  Mr.  IMorley  had  been  blighted  by 
secret  and  corroding  cares.  And  now  what 
was  her  position  ?  Claimed  by  a  man  she 
detested — separated — irrevocably  separated 
from  a  man  whom  she  fondly  loved — a  man 
whose  heart  she  had  almost  broken,  one 
who,  in  spite  of  all  this  agony  she  had 
brought  upon  him,  still  thought  of  nothing 
but  her — of  her  comfort — her  respectability 
— how  to  hide  her  at  once  from  the  jeers 
and  scoffs  of  a  censorious  world,  and  from 
the  horrors  of  being  publicly  recognised  as 
the  wife  of  M'Donnell. 

But  how  Avas  this  latter  to  be  effected  ? 
— Alas  !  her  unhappy  story  must  be  known. 

If  the  Almighty,  in  his  Avisdom  and  mercy, 
would  take  her  from  the  world ! — That 
death,  which  is  so  nigh  to  some,  why  would 
it  not  come  near  her  ? 
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Then  she  thought,  was  she  prepared  to 
die?  Was  not  the  wish  wrong?  Must 
not  tears  of  repentance  wash  out  her  sin? 
And  her  innocent  child  !  Who  would  sup- 
ply to  it  a  mother's  place  were  she  gone  ? 

Thus  did  reflection  after  reflection  chase 
itself  through  Julia's  mind,  each  one  im- 
planting a  poignant  sting  as  it  passed. 

At  last  she  had  recourse  to  prayer,  for 
since  the  burden  of  concealment  had  been 
removed  from  her  conscience,  Julia  had 
begun  to  learn  how  to  pray — to  pray  with 
deep  and  fervent  supplication. 

She  suppHcated  for  Mr.  Morley,  that  the 
bitterness  of  their  separation  might  be 
softened  to  him, — she  supplicated  for  her- 
self that  she  might  never  again  behold 
M'Donnell  —  she  prayed  for  patience, 
humility  —  a  supply  of  all  the  graces  she 
most  stood  in  need  of — for  grace  to  bring 
up  her  child  well,  if  it  should  please  God 
to  spare  him  to  her,  and  to  enable  her  to 
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teach  him,  above  all  things,  to  love  the 
truth. 

And  now  Julia  became  calmer.  Nothing 
brings  peace  to  the  heart  so  much  as  sincere 
prayer. 

She  was  truly  set  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  troubles.  The  waves  were  high, 
they  surrounded  Tier  on  every  side,  she  was 
amongst  rocks  and  breakers,  a  dark  and 
angry  sky  hung  over  her — a  noise  of  tor- 
rents of  waters  rang  in  her  ears.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  desolation,  Julia  felt,  after 
she  had  prayed,  that  she  was  not  left  with- 
out support.  A  strong  arm  seemed  to  sup- 
port her  sinking  frame.  A  pitying  voice — 
the  voice  of  the  shepherd  looking  for  his 
strayed  sheep,  called  to  her — "  Lean  on  me, 
thou  broken  reed,  thou  poor  trembling 
erring  one,  and  I  will  help  thee."  Julia 
heard  the  voice  in  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
a  holy  spirit  whispered  to  her  spirit — spii'it 
to  spirit,  mysterious  communion  ! — that  the 
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wind  should  be  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb 
— that  with  her  kind  friends  the  Nevilles' 
whither  Mr.  Morley  was  going  to  convey 
her,  she  should  find  a  secure  asylum  from 
M'Donnell. 

A  vista  was  stretched  out  before  her  of 
weeks,  months,  nay  years,  spent  in  this  quiet 
spot.  It  is  true,  she  must  never  more  meet 
Everard  Morley.  That  which  was  formerly 
a  venial  error  would  now  be  a  crime  ;  but 
had  he  not  sworn  to  her,  in  spite  of  her  un- 
worthiness,  that  the  tenderest  love  and 
friendship  should  bind  him  to  her  in  spirit, 
and  that  were  he  to  live  to  ten  times  the 
age  of  man,  another  should  never  take  her 
place"  in  his  heart  ? — had  he  not  promised  to 
watch  over  her,  to  protect  her,  and  to  cor- 
respond with  her  by  letter  ?  And  then  she 
should  have  her  child  until  it  was  necessary 
to  place  him  at  school — he  had  told  her  so. 

Thus  mused  Julia,  as  she  wept  and  prayed 
by  tiu'ns.      Texts  of  scripture,  learned  in 
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her  childish  days,  and  httle  heeded  before, 
floated  in  her  mind,  fanning,  refreshing,  and 
soothing  the  arid  desert  of  her  heart;  as 
soft  winds  and  murmuring  waters  might  be 
supposed  to  refresh  a  traveller,  journeying 
over  a  burning  sand. 

At  length  she  fell  asleep.  It  Avas  the 
first  time  she  had  slept  for  many  nights ; 
and  for  two  or  three  hours  her  sleep  was 
deep  and  heavy  as  the  sleep  of  death. 

She  awoke  with  a  start,  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  she  could  realize  to  herself 
that  the  frightful  events  of  the  last  week 
were  anything  but  a  di'eam. 

Then  she  collected  herself,  drew  back  the 
curtain,  and  felt  the  cool  night  air  blow  on 
her  face.  A  straggling  moonbeam  shewed 
her  where  she  was  ;  she  s'ghed  heavily,  laid 
down,  and  again  slept.  She  did  not  sleep 
long  this  time,  for  again  she  started.  Some- 
thing like  the  wail  of  a  dirge  was  in  the  air, 
which  was  blowing  freshly  on  her,  and  the 
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plaintive  notes  of  a  bagpipe  seemed  ringing 
in  her  ear. 

But  it  must  be  a  dream — tliere  was  no 
sound  to  be  heard,  as  she  hstened  atten- 
tively, but  the  noise  of  the  engine,  and  the 
dash  of  the  water  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel. 

She  was  again  sinking  into  a  slumber, 
when  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound  made 
her  start  as  before. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  opening  the 
curtain,  she  looked  without  the  berth,  but 
all  was  profoundly  still  in  the  cabin.  Satis- 
fied that  she  had  dreamed,  she  closed  the 
curtain  and  laid  down  again,  Avhen  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  voice,  which 
said, — 

"  Cheer  up,  my  poor  Norah  !  'tis  true 
you  have  lost  your  husband,  but  you  have 
me,  your  poor  ould  grandfather,  to  take  care 
of  you  still ;  and  though  the  bagpipes  are 
growing  ricketty,  and  my  hand    unsteady, 
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yet  we'll  find  a  way  for  you  to  earn  your 
bread  when  we  get  you  back  to  the  ould 
county  Kerry." 

Julia  immediately  recognised  the  voice  to 
be  that  of  one  of  the  Irish  passengers,  and 
perceived  that  it  was  directly  over  her,  close 
to  the  sky -light,  which  had  been  left  open ; 
and  through  this  the  melancholy  tones  of 
the  bagpipe  must  have  stolen  upon  her  ear. 

"  Don't  be  after  crying  this  way,  my  dar- 
lint,  and  breaking  my  poor  heart,"  continued 
the  speaker.  "  God  be  with  the  time  I 
played  at  Miss  Julia's  wedding !  —  if  the 
ould  family  were  still  at  Grahame  Hall,  'tis 
you'd  never  want  the  bit  or  sup — but  never 
mind  it,  though  the  times  are  bad,  and  po- 
verty is  come  over  many  of  those  who  once 
were  rich  and  open-hearted,  the  soul  of  song 
is  not  dead  in  the  land,  and  the  doors  will  be 
opened  to  the  poor  blind  musician  and  his 
granddaughter." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  few  notes, 
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like  a  sad  wail,  from  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, the  bagpipe. 

Julia's  tears  fell  fast. 

The  allusion  to  her  marriage — to  her  fa- 
ther's house — the  name. of  Norah,  all  brought 
up  a  thousand  recollections  tinged  with  bit- 
terness, yet  full  of  a  pleasing  sadness. 

The  old  piper — she  remembered  him  well, 
and  his  little  flaxen-haired  granddaughter, 
then  a  child,  and  now,  poor  thing  !  a  widow 
— and  so  young  ! 

She  began  to  reckon  up  her  age,  she 
could  not  be  more  than  seventeen.  And 
the  old  blind  man — they  had  considered  him 
as  very  old  indeed,  when  she  herself  was  a 
child — he  must  certainly  be  eighty  years 
old.  What  could  have  taken  him  to 
France  ? — but  he  speaks  again — ^listen  ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

''1  see  the  holly  and  the  yew 
Still  shading  thee,  as  then  they  grew ; 
But  there's  a  form  meets  not  my  view, 
As  once,  near  Glasheen-Glora !" 

Anon, 

"  NoRAH  !  you  ought  not  to  cry  thus — you 
will  kill  yourself  with  grief ;  and  you  ought 
to  live,  to  be  a  comfort  to  your  poor  ould 
grandfather.  You  know,  my  child,  Avere  it 
not  for  you,  I  never  would  have  gone  to 
France.  Though  the  boys  came  about  me, 
and  said  as  how  it  would  cheer  them,  if  I 
marched  them  on  to  the  work  .Avith  oidd 
tunes  of  '  Glasheen-Glora,'  and  the  '  Shan 
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van  vocht/  I  would  not  listen  to  them,  No- 
rah,  till  you  tould  me  as  how  you  had  made 
it  up  with  young  O'Carrol,  and  then,  Norah, 
I  had  it  not  in  my  heart  to  say  you  nay ; 
so  I  dragged  my  ould  limbs  over  the  seas, 
and  many's  the  time  I  kept  up  the  boys' 
spirits  upon  the  rail-roads,  and  hard  work 
'twas  for  them — but  there's  none  can  match 
an  Irish  boy  for  work,  if  he  puts  his  heart 
to  it,  and  sure  enough,  Norah,  your  poor 
husband  would  not  turn  his  back  to  any 
one  for  it." 

"Alas!"  said  Norah,  ''if  he  had  the 
wake  and  the  berrin  in  his  own  country,  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  bear  his  death ; 
but  to  lie  far  away  from  his  kin — it  makes 
my  heart  sore  over  and  over  !  and  to  have 
110  wake — no  candles  lighted  round  him  ! 
Sorry  enough  will  his  brother  Jack  be  when 
he  hears  of  it !" 

"Ah  !  yes,  my  colleen —  'tis  he  that  will," 
replied  the  old  man ;  "  there  ain't  a  better 

VOL.    II.  N 
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brother  an j  where  than  was  Jack — and  when 
you  was  to  be  married  to  poor  Pat,  home 
comes  his  hardly-earned  httle  ofFrin  from 
Anstraha,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  help 
the  wedding." 

"  Many  were  the  tears  he  shed,  when  he 
went  out  to  Australia  with  Master  Redmond, 
at  leaving  of  Pat ;  but  he  could  not  let  the 
ould  master's  son  go  over  the  salt  seas  with- 
out him,  and  be  the  one  to  go  tend  the  boat, 
and  to  fish  with  him  always,  and  much  was 
the  coaxin  he  had  of  Pat,  to  try  the  bush 
life  too — but  the  lad  wouldn't — all  for  the 
love  of  you." 

"  Poor  Pat !"  ejaculated  Norah. 

"  And  if  Jack  knew  of  our  distress  now, 
and  how  we  havn't  a  farthing  after  we  leave 
the  ship  to  take  us  home,  wouldn't  he  be 
the  one  to  help  us  !" 

''  God  will  help  us  !"  responded  the  sob- 
bing Norah. 

"  The  last  letter  he  wrote  to  poor  Pat," 
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continued  the  old  man,  ''  was  all  about  his 
ould  master's  sons,  and  how  well  they  were 
doing,  and  right  glad  was  Pat  to  hear  of 
it,  and  there  isn't  a  doubt  but  Jack  is  doing 
well  too,  and  he'll  be  but  too  glad,  my 
colleen,  to  help  his  brother's  widdy,  when 
he  hears  of  his  death." 

"  Ohone  !  Ohone  !"  was  all  her  reply. 

"  Alanna  ma  chree — (child  of  my  heart) 
be  comforted,"  he  continued ;  "  sing  for  me 
the  lament  of  Morian  Shehone ;  soft  and 
low  as  you  were  used  to  sing  it — it  will  do 
your  poor  heart  good." 

After  a  short  pause,  Norah  murmured  the 
dirge  in  a  low^  suppressed  voice,  while  the 
blind  piper  faintly  accompanied  her,  and  his 
notes  were  like  the  wind  that  sometimes 
whistles  piteously  through  his  native  glen 
in  the  wilds  of  Glengariff ;  for  though  a 
wanderer  through  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  of  late  years  a  resident  principally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Grahame  Hall,  he  was 
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born  in  a  mud  cottage,  near  the  mountain 
torrent  of  Glasheen-Glora,  which  rushing 
through  Glengariff,  in  the  midst  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  makes  its  way  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

JuUa  had  now  no  further  inchnaiion  for 
sleep.  The  breeze  was  deliciously  fresh,  and 
a  glimmer  of  moonlight  fell  upon  her 
coverlet,  from  the  open  skyhght  just  outside 
her  curtain,  and  through  which  the  sea- 
breeze  wafted  the  softly  murmured  words 
and  air ;  and  while  the  melancholy  keen 
floated  around  her,  and  she  listened  to  this 
wdld  and  w^ell-known  dirge  chaunted  in  the 
original  tongue — often  listened  to  before, 
w^hen  she  was  a  child — she  forgot  herself  for 
a  while,  and  thought  only  of  how  she  might 
help  the  old  piper  and  his  granddaughter. 

Then  thoughts  of  her  brothers  rose  in 
Julia's  mind.  All  the  younger  ones,  wdth 
the  exception  of  the  one  who  had  been  sent 
to  sea,  and  who  was  now  in  the  East  Indies, 
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had,  at  the  wish  of  then*  elder  brothers  and 
of  Mr.  Nugent,  joined  them  in  AustraHa 
during  the  last  year. 

Letters,  however,  from  thence  were  not 
very  frequent,  and  even  this  indirect  men- 
tion of  their  names  was  pleasing  to  her, 
calling  up  old  associations,  and  awakening 
remembrances  of  their  youthful  days  toge- 
ther, of  the  hours  she  had  spent  in  teaching 
them,  and  the  fondness  they  had  evinced 
for  her. 

The  strain  had  died  away,  yet  still  it 
seemed  to  float  around  her — and  though 
with  plaintive  cadence,  conjuring  up  those 
past  scenes,  it  had  lost  its  intense  melan- 
choly. 

Thus  lingering  over  the  past — living  again 
those  hours  which  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
piper  brought  so  vividly  before  her — deter- 
mined to  interest  Mr.  Morley  for  him  and 
his  granddaughter,  and  request  him  to  assist 
them — thinking  on  that  evening  when  light 
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as  air,  gay  as  a  lark,  she  danced  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes,  in 
the  old  withdrawing-room,  surrounded  by 
her  smiling  cousins  and  her  romping  brothers 
— then  giving  bitter  tears  to  the  present, 
Julia  at  length  fell  asleep. 

And  in  her  sleep  at  least  she  was  happy, 
for  visions  of  the  time  vy^hen  she  was  the 
joyous,  unthinking  Julia,  swept  before  her 
awakened  fancy  ;  now  she  made  Mr.  Morley 
play  the  market  gardener,  then  she  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  questions  and  com- 
mands, and  again,  with  buoyant  step  and 
childish  glee,  led  him,  her  captive  lover, 
through  the  mazes  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Cheating  visions  of  the  night !  Yet  ah  ! 
who  would  not  be  thus  cheated  with  dreams 
that  teach  us  to  smile  when  dayhght  bids  us 
weep  ! 

She  woke,  however,  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  rising  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her 
child  and  Adele,  who  still  slept,  as  did  the 
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other  few  passengers  in  the  cabin,  made  a 
speedy  toilet  and  went  on  deck. 

In  spite  of  her  own  unhappiness,  she 
could  think  of  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
and  she  hastened,  as  in  former  days  she  was 
used,  to  impart  to  him  every  thing,  to  tell 
Mr.  Morley  of  the  conversation  she  had 
overheard,  and  what  she  purposed  to  do. 

Full  of  her  intentions,  and  forgetful  for  a 
moment  of  herself,  she  sprung  forward  to 
greet  him,  with  something  of  her  former 
look  of  pleasure — for  he  too  was  on  deck, 
though  so  early,  being  the  only  person  there 
except  a  few  of  the  sailors ;  but  one  look 
brought  their  altered  situation  full  before 
her. 

He  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
where  she  had  leaned  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  turned  towards  her,  when  she  ap- 
proached, such  a  worn,  haggard  countenance 
as  plunged  a  fresh  dagger  into  her  heart,  and 
made  her  eyes  fill  up  with  tears. 
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Worn  and  haggard  he  might  well  be,  for 
he  had  never  left  the  deck  since  Julia  parted 
from  him  the  night  before.  Thoughts  of 
Julia,  no  more  to  be  called  his  wife,  and  of 
his  baby  boy,  no  more  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  estates,  had  wrung  his  breast 
during  those  hours  with  intolerable  anguish, 
planted  wrinkles  on  his  brow  which  were  not 
there  before,  and  added,  at  least,  ten  years 
to  his  whole  appearance. 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  that  faint  at- 
tempt at  a  smile  which  seems  but  a  mockery, 
and,  pressing  it  in  both  of  his,  did  not  essay 
to  utter  a  word. 

Julia  made  a  violent  effort  to  command 
herself.  She  had  been  so  often  obhged  to 
control  her  feelings,  that  they  were  more 
under  command  than  his,  and  in  the  best 
way  she  could,  although  with  tremulaus 
tones,  she  related  to  him  the  conversation 
she  had  heard  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
the  ideas  which  it  had  given  birth  to. 
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He  seemed  glad  to  listen  to  her — glad  to 
hear  the  music  of  a  voice  that  he  must  so 
soon  cease  to  hear,  and  telling  her  that  before 
they  disembarked,  which  would  not  be  for  a 
few  hours,  he  would  seek  out  the  piper  and 
his  granddaughter,  and  bring  them  to  the 
cabin,  where  she  could  converse  with  them 
herself,  and  see  in  what  manner  they  could 
be  assisted — tm-ned  away  irresolutely,  and 
then  returning,  said  something  incoherently 
about  the  bad  weather,  although  the  sun 
shone  bright,  and  that  he  must  inquire  of 
the  man  at  the  helm  if  they  were  not  going 
to  have  a  storm. 

He  too  had  heard,  as  it  stole  on  him  by 
fits  and  starts  just  before  midnight,  the 
melancholy  dirge,  rather  whispered  than 
sung  by  the  young  widow,  and  falling  on 
his  ear,  mingled  with  the  dash  of  the  sea, 
it  had  seemed  as  if  the  winds  and  w  aves 
tolled  forth  the  knell  of  his  departed  happi- 
ness. 

N   3 
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He  dared  not  trust  himself  to  remain 
and  talk  with  Julia,  nor  did  he  dare  to  look 
at  his  boy,  whom  the  nurse  now  brought  on 
deck.  He  felt  that  all  his  firmness  would 
forsake  him. 

Julia  read  his  feelings,  and  as  soon  as 
the  female  passengers  were  all  on  deck, 
sought  the  solitary  cabin. 

Thither  Mr.  Morley  soon  conducted  the 
old  piper  and  his  granddaughter,  glad  to  be 
able  to  afford  Julia  something  to  interest 
and  divert  her  thoughts,  though  fearful  that 
she  would  not  be  able  to  engage  Norah  to 
take  A  dele's  place,  which  was  part  of  the 
plan  she  had  imparted  to  him,  as  he  did  not 
think  she  would  separate  herself  from  her 
old  grandfather. 

Julia  had  thought,  as  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  were  returning  home,  that  the 
piper  might  have  been  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  allow  Norah  to  remain  with 
her,  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken,  and  when 
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she  saw  how  fondly  the  sightless  old  man, 
clung  to  his  fair-haired  grandchild,  in  whom, 
although  pale  and  depressed,  she  easily  re- 
cognised the  pretty  blue-eyed  girl  who  in 
former  days  used  to  lead  him  about  the 
country,  she  gave  up  all  endeavour  to  per- 
suade her,  and  satisfied  herself  with  be- 
stowing on  them  the  gift  which  Mr.  Morley 
had  put  into  her  hands,  and  which  was 
received  with  unbounded  gratitude. 

Norah's  story  was  simple.  Her  husband 
had  caught  a  fever  shortly  before  the  time 
fixed  upon  by  him  and  his  companions  to 
quit  France. 

All  his  hard-earned  wages  had  been  ex- 
pended during  this  illness,  which  terminated 
in  the  poor  fellow's  death,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
the  old  piper  and  his  granddaughter  would 
not  have  had  wherewithal  to  pay  their  pas- 
sage from  France. 

But   now  this    resource  was    exhausted. 
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Some  of  the  workmen  coming  over  with 
them  had  expended  all  their  money — others 
had  not  received  their  full  wages  ;  and  to 
get  across  from  England  to  Ireland  without 
begging  their  way  thither,  would  have  been 
a  hard  matter,  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Morley's 
bounty. 

"But  this  will  smooth  all  matters,'' 
the  piper  said,  "  and  enable  us  to  refund 
somewhat  of  the  money  our  poor  companions 
have  so  kindly  lent  us,  and  may  God's  bless- 
ing be  ever  with  the  giver !" 

Norah  wept  again  —  talked  of  her  poor 
Patrick  buried  in  France,  and  what  Jack 
would  say  when  he  heard  it. 

Then  Julia  asked  her  about  Jack,  whom 
she  remembered  formerly,  as  the  constant 
attendant  of  her  brothers  in  fishing  and 
shooting. 

Jack  had  become  a  mason,  Norah  said, 
and  was  earning  a  great  deal  of  money 
whenever  the  young    masters  could  spare 
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him,  and  he  had  been  the  chief  artificer  in 
the  house  which  Mr.  Nugent  had  buih  in 
his  clearing. 

''  He  was  always  a  clever  boy,"  added 
Norah,  wiping  her  eyes  in  the  corner  of  her 
apron,  "  and,  like  my  poor  Patrick,  could 
turn  his  hand  to  any  thing." 

Meantime  Mr.  Morley  sought  Adele,  and 
prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  them  into 
Wales,  telling  her  that,  as  soon  as  his  little 
boy  should  be  provided  with  a  nurse,  she 
should  have  a  handsome  gratuity,  and  all 
her  expenses  paid  to  Rouen,  in  which  town 
her  parents  had  lately  settled  themselves. 

The  child,  who  had  been  seated  on  the 
ground  playing  with  a  puppy  dog  belonging 
to  one  of  the  passengers,  no  sooner  heard 
his  father's  voice  than  he  crept  close  to  his 
feet,  and  raising  himself  on  his  yet  unsteady 
limbs,  stretched  out  his  little  hands,  and 
made  all  the  signs  and   imperfect  lispings 
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that  he  could,  to  mduce  his  father  to  take 
him  in  his  arms. 

Adele  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  the  dear  baby  had 
tried  to  say  so  many  words ;  while  Mr. 
Morley  stooped  down,  and  taking  up  the 
child,  fondly  pressed  it  to  his  heart — and  as 
he  kissed  the  laughing  brow  of  the  boy,  he 

let  a  hot  tear  fall  upon  his  cheek. 

*  *  ^  * 

*  *  *  * 

A  few  hours  more  saw  them  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hotel  in  the  town  of  , 

surrounded  by  porters,  packages,  and  in  all 
the  bustle  of  a  dis-embarkation. 

A  long  letter  from  Grace  Neville  awaited 
their  arrival  at  the  hotel.  Filled  as  it  was 
with  the  kindest  wishes,  hopes  of  seeing 
them  soon,  a  warm  invitation  to  the  cottage 
for  a  few  days  until  the  preparations  in  the 
adjoining  one  were  completed  —  it  was  like- 
wise filled  with  accounts  which  affbcted  the 
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readers  in  various  ways,  although  they  made 
no  change  in  their  plans. 

It  was  many  weeks  since  they  had  heard 
from  Grace  before,  and  to  understand  what 
occurrences  had  taken  place  in  that  space  of 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  look  back 
a  little,  and  see  what  it  was  that  our  travel- 
lers had  to  learn. 

We  left  the  Neville  family  peaceful  and 
contented  in  their  humble  abode  —  Grace, 
assisted  by  Emma,  labouring  in  her  school 
with  unwearied  perseverance  —  the  mother 
biding  her  appointed  time  with  a  cheerful 
resignation,  conscious  that  she  must  never 
again  expect  either  health  or  strength  in  this 
world  —  their  cottage  frequently  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  General  Craddock,  while 
daily  visits  from  the  good  Curate  softened 
the  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  by  direct- 
ing the  hopes  of  his  docile  hearers  beyond 
the  grave. 

Part  of  Avhat  Mr.  Morley  learned  from 
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Grace's  letter,  had  been  previously  com- 
municated to  Julia  in  one,  which  their  sud- 
den departure  from  Paris  had  prevented  her 
receiving. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

" How  could  my  tongue 

Take  pleasure,  and  be  lavish  in  thy  praise  ?" 

RowE. 

Each  day  General  Craddock  paid  a  visit  to 
the  cottage,  and  each  day  he  returned  home 
more  occupied  with,  and  more  anxious  about 
its  inmates. 

Mrs.  Neville — now  no  longer  able  to  quit 
the  house,  not  even,  with  slow  pace  and 
feeble  frame,  supported  by  Grace,  to  totter 
to  church,  as  she  had  done  some  weeks  be- 
fore— lay  languid  and  exhausted  on  the  sofa, 
happily  free  frona  pain,  but  looking  like  a 
shadow.   Yet  her  half-closed  eyes  brightened 
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a  little,  and  a  sickly  smile  played  round  her 
colourless  lips,  whenever  he  entered  the 
room ;  and  though  she  was  too  weak  to 
speak  much  herself,  it  was  evident  that  his 
presence  gave  her  pleasure,  and  that  she 
liked  to  hear  him  conversing  with  her  chil- 
dren. 

Every  evening,  as  he  returned  home,  the 
impression  on  his  mind  became  stronger  and 
stronger,  that  soon,  very  soon,  this  young 
family  would  be  left  without  a  mother. 

Poor  things  !  why  should  not  his  home 
be  their  home?  why  should  he  not  take 
them  all  to  his  heart,  and  educate  and  pro- 
vide for  Harry  as  for  a  son  ? 

And  those  charming  girls  ! — Emma  just 
bursting  into  womanhood — almost  as  beau- 
tiful— no,  not  so  beautiful  as  Grace,  but 
still  very  pretty — and  arch  Miss  Lucy,  what 
a  happy,  dimpled  face  she  had ! 

So  young,  all  of  them,  and  to  be  left  so 
unprovided.     Ah  !  if  he  was  their  uncle,  or 
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even  their  cousin,  they  would  not  mind  put- 
ting themselves  under  such  obligation — they 
would  all  come  and  live  with  him — but  now 
— how  could  he  manage  it  now  ? 

All  these  thoughts  occupied  a  great  deal 
of  the  General's  mind,  and  he  sometimes 
caught  himself  wishing  that  Grace  was 
twenty  years  older,  or  that  he  himself  was 
twenty  years  younger  —  who  could  watch 
over  them  so  well  as  a  brother? — and  al- 
though there  would  even  then  be  a  great 
disparity  of  years  between  them,  still  such  a 
marriage  would  not  have  been  impossible, 
as  it  now  was. 

"But  now  it  was  impossible," — and  the 
General  said  this  over  and  over  to  himself  ^ 
hundred  times.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
decision,  from  vrhich  there  seemed  no  appeal, 
after  looking  at  the  subject  in  every  light, 
and  turning  it  in  every  possible  manner,  the 
General  came  to  the  conclusion,  at  last,  that 
there  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  do  all 
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he  wished  for  the  family,  except  by  marrying 
Grace. 

It  is  true  that  he  absolutely  started,  and 
exclaimed  at  his  own  folly,  when  he  first  hit 
upon  this  expedient,  but  by  degrees  it  be- 
came more  familiarized  to  him,  particularly 
as,  whenever  he  saw  Grace,  she  always  ap- 
peared to  smile  more  sweetly,  and  look  more 
kindly  on  him,  than  she  had  done  on  the 
preceding  day. 

How  were  his  wishes  and  hopes  on  this 
subject  to  be  explained  ?  Should  he  speak 
to  Grace,  or  should  he  write  to  her  mother? 
He  decided  on  the  latter.  Were  he  a  young 
man,  he  would  not  have  done  so ;  but  as 
matters  stood,  the  mother  was  the  best  con- 
fidant, and  a  letter  would  not  be  so  agita- 
ting to  her  as  a  personal  explanation  might 
prove. 

*  TiJ  *  *  ir^ 

***** 
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Grace  was  struck  dumb  at  her  mother's 
communication.  That  General  Craddock 
should  think  of  her  as  a  wife,  had  never  once 
crossed  her  mind. 

His  age,  his  bachelor  habits,  his  appear- 
ance— shrunk  and  withered  up  as  he  was, 
into  almost  what  might  be  an  Egyptian 
mummy — had  prevented  the  possibility  of 
his  thinking  of  a  wife  from  presenting 
itself  to  any  of  the  young  people ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  benevolence  and  thou- 
sand amiable  qualities,  Grace  naturally  drew 
back,  with  astonishment  and  distaste,  from 
such  an  alliance. 

Mrs.  Neville  looked  at  Grace,  with  that 
anxious  and  inquiring  gaze  which  expresses 
more  than  words. 

Grace  saw  what  her  mother  meant,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  My  dearest  mother,"  she  exclaimed, 
''  surely  such  a  thought  cannot  enter  into 
your  head.     You  cannot  think  it  possible 
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that  I  could  ever  bring  myself  to  accept 
General  Craddock's  offer?" 

"My  dear  Grace,"  replied  her  mother, 
''I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  surprised 
and  agitated.  You  cannot  suppose,  my 
child,  that  I  would  wish  you  to  marry 
General  Craddock,  if  it  was  to  make  you 
unhappy.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  his 
offer.  I  only  want  you  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider it.  Allow  me  to  write  to  him  and 
say,  '  that  you  feel  deeply  the  compliment 
he  has  paid  you  ;  but  being  so  entirely  un- 
prepared for  it,  it  being  so  unexpected,  that 
you  beg  three  weeks  for  consideration,  before 
you  give  him  a  decided  reply.'  " 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Grace,  ''  I  never  can 
consent  to  marry  him !" 

"  I  promise,  dear  Grace,"  replied  Mrs. 
Neville,  ''I  will  not  ask  you,  if,  after  mature 
deliberation,  and  after  having  placed  every 
thing  in  a  proper  hght,  you  are  still  of  the 
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same  mind  as  at  present ; — and  now  may 
I  write  to  him,  as  I  have  said?"  continued 
the  flushed  and  fevered -looking  invaHd. 

Grace  knew  how  bad  all  excitement  was 
for  her  mother,  and  did  not  dare  contradict 
her ;  so,  propped  on  pillows,  with  unsteady 
fingers,  Mrs.  Neville  wrote  her  answer  to 
the  General's  letter. 

Poor  Grace  slept  but  little  that  night. 
Her  mother's  conversation  with  her  in  the 
evening  had  not  helped  to  soothe  her  spirits- 
Mrs.  Neville  had  told  her  plainly,  that 
she  was  quite  conscious  her  time  in  this 
world  would  be  very  short ;  that  she  knew 
her  life  was  ebbing  fast  away.  She  had  in- 
sisted that  morning  on  the  doctor  informing 
her  of  her  real  state  ;  and  with  some  reluc- 
tance he  had  owned  that  he  did  not  think 
it  likely  she  could  live  more  than  two  or 
three  months.  What  a  blessing  it  would 
be  to  her  to  see  her  dear  Grace  the  wife  of 
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a  worthy  man  before  her  death — one,  too, 
who  would  be  a  protector — and  such  a  pro- 
tector ! — to  her  young  sisters  and  Harry. 
Grace  wept,  and  talked  of  her  school. 
"  Yes,  the  school  had  prospered  under 
the  blessing  of  God,"  Mrs.  Neville  ^said. 
"  But  to  be  always  the  mistress  of  a  village 
school !"  and  she  could  not  repress  a  chok- 
ing sob  at  the  thought. 

On  the  following  day  General  Graddock 
caljed  at  the  cottage. 

He  was  satisfied  with  the  note  Mrs. 
Neville  had  written  him — it  did  not  forbid 
hope.  He  did  not  expect  that  the  charm- 
ing Grace  could  love  him  yet.  He  knew 
he  was  not  suited  for  so  young  a  creature. 
But  if  she  did  consent  to  become  his  wife, 
he  hoped  —  reckoning  upon  his  affection 
and  indulgence  for  her,  and  the  care  he 
would  take  of  her  sisters  and  brother — to 
bind  so  ingenuous  and  grateful  a  heart  to 
him  by  ties  as  strong  as  those  of  love. 
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Whenever  the  General  appeared,  Grace 
saw  her  mother's  sinking  spirits  revive,  her 
languid  eyes  unclose,  and  an  expression  of 
peace  take  possession  of  the  brow  now 
always  contracted  with  cares — cares,  Grace 
knew,  for  the  future  lot  of  her  children. 

She  saw  that  her  mother's  whole  heart 
and  mind  were  fixed  upon  this  match. 

Then  she  looked  at  her  two  young  sisters, 
and  thought  if  anything  should  happen  to 
herself — and  who,  even  the   youngest  and 
healthiest,  can  reckon  upon  the  duration  of 
life — what  would  become  of  them  ? 

She  had  no  attachment  for  any  one  else. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  image  of  Frederick 
Carrington  as  he  was  in  their  young  days — 
for  ah !  though  young  in  years,  Grace  felt 
that  her  heart  had  lost  its  youth, — fondly 
loved  and  trusted  as  he  then  was,  would 
rise  before  her  mental  vision.  But  it  was 
only  for  an  instant  that  she  saw  him  thus. 

Quickly  did   the  remembered  pangs  of 

VOL.  II.  o 
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slighted  love  banish  the  intruder,  and 
thoughts  of  him  only  served  to  remind  her 
how  fleeting  are  the  friendships  and  affec- 
tions of  this  vi^orld,  and  how  mistable  is  the 
heart  of  a  young  man. 

Thus  she  crushed  all  recollections  of 
Frederick  Carrington  whenever  they  came 
across  her.  They  were  divided  by  seas  and 
deserts.     He  had  quite  forgotten  her. 

It  was  providential  too  —  it  was  quite 
all  for  the  best  that  his  affections  were  so 
fleeting. 

If  it  had  been  otherwise  —  if  he  had 
taken  her  to  India,  what  would  have  become 
of  her  mother,  her  sisters  and  little  brother 
now  ?  But  no  —  it  was  her  vanity  that 
blinded  her — vanity  !  that  -  besetting  sin  of 
a  woman  !     He  had  never  loved  her. 

And  how  foohsh  would  it  be  of  her  now, 
to  allow  herself  to  think  of  him  ! — foolish  1 
it  would  be  worse — it  would  be  wrong — 
just  ,too,  at  this  time  when  the  hope  of  seeing 
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her  married  to  General  Craddock  seemed  to 
lengthen  out  the  days  of  her  dying  mother. 

Her  dying  mother  ! — alas  !  yes,  Grace 
could  not  conceal  it  from  herself — there  was 
no  hope. 

And  then  the  General.  How  kind  he 
was  to  every  one  around  him  ! — how  much 
good  he  did  in  the  neighbourhood  !  And 
what  ought  his  age  and  appearance  to  sig- 
nify ? — if  he  were  her  uncle  or  her  grand- 
father, how  fond  she  should  be  of  him. 
And  for  the  sake  of  those  dear  children, 
Emma,  Lucy,  and  little  Harry,  she  must 
make  up  her  mind.  How  dehghted  they 
were  with  the  handsome  desks  and  work- 
boxes  he  had  given  them  yesterday.  Yes, 
he  would  be  like  a  father  to  them,  and  to 
her  too ;  and  it  would  make  her  poor 
mother's  last  hours  so  happy ! 

Thus   did    Grace   reason  within  herself, 

and  before  the  three  weeks  had  expired,  she 

rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  dying  mother  by 
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consenting  to  become  the  wife  of  General 
Craddock. 

Grace  had  given  her  consent,  and  Mrs. 
Neville  lost  no  time  in  imparting  the  news 
to  the  General,  who,  day  by  day,  had  sat 
beside  the  couch,  conversing  with  her,  read- 
ing for  her,  and  talking  over  his  plans  of  the 
futm^e  for  Harry. 

Not  to  embarrass  Grace,  he  had,  since  his 
avowal,  come  at  those  hours  when  he  knew^ 
she  was  engaged  with  her  pupils,  and  had 
refrained  from  paying  any  evening  visit,  and 
this  dehcacy  was  truly  appreciated  by  his 
mistress,  who,  though  she  did  not  shun 
seeing  him,  and  had  been  with  her  mother 
for  a  few  moments  two  or  three  times  when 
he  arrived,  was  well  pleased  to  be  spared 
the  awkwardness  of  conversation. 

General  Craddock  had  no  idea  that  this 
interval  of  suspense  would  have  been  so 
nervous  to  him,  or  have  robbed  him  at 
night  of  so  many  hours'  sleep,  and  his  heart 
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beat  with  a  rapture,  which  he  did  not  fancy 
could  be  in  it,  at  Mrs.  Neville's  informa- 
tion. 

What !  so  charming  a  creature  as  Grace, 
consent  to  gild  the  latter  days  of  an  old 
man's  life  ! 

Grace  should  never  repent  her  marriage. 
All  that  man  could  do,  should  be  done  for 
her,  her  sisters,  and  little  brother ;  and  as  he 
told  her  so,  he  respectfully  pressed  to  his 
lips  the  small,  trembling  white  hand  which 
he  had  held  fast  in  his  all  the  time  he  was 
speaking. 

Lucy  stood  peeping  in  at  the  window, 
like  a  naughty  girl  as  she  was.  What !  not 
a  kiss  from  the  dear  old  General  1  It  was 
Grace's  fault — she  looked  so  grave  and  con- 
fused —  not  a  smile  upon  her  lips  while  he 
spoke — she  never  even  took  her  eyes  from 
the  ground. 

However,  though  he  did  not  give  Grace 
a  kiss,  she'd  have  one  from  him  herself, — 
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that  she  would,  for  he  was  the  dearest  old 
niiimmy  in  the  world  —  worth  all  the 
mummies  Belzoni  brought  from  Egypt. 

Grace  was  quite  angry  with  Lucy  for 
quizzing  so  abominably,  and  insisted  that 
she  should  not  attempt  to  torment  the 
General  with  any  of  her  nonsense.  Lucy 
pouted  at  her  reprimand,  and  then  told 
her  saucily,  "  there  was  no  harm  if  she 
did  kiss  her  grandpapa,  and  she  would  " — 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  one  day 
that  the  General  had  staid  to  partake  of 
their  early  dinner,  seeing,  that,  unable  to 
forego  the  old  habit  of  the  Indian  siesta, 
he  had  involuntarily  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  closed  his  eyes,  the  pertinacious  Lucy 
stole  behind  his  chair,  and  imprinted  her 
rosy  lips  on  his  forehead. 

The  General  looked  up,  caught  the  de- 
linquent, and  smiKng  good-humouredly,  told 
her  she  should  have  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves, 
instead  of  the  one  pair  which  she  claimed, 
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and  those,  on  receiving,  Lucy  triumphantly 
brought  and  shewed  to  Grace. 

Having  once  consented  to  become  his 
wife,  Grace  was  too  amiable  and  sensible  to 
teaze  the  good  General  with  unnecessary 
delays,  and  it  was  fixed  that  in  less  than  a 
month  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated. 

The  General  was  anxious  that  the  cere- 
mony should  not  be  delayed  longer,  for  he 
plainly  saw,  not  Aviths  tan  ding  her  revived 
spirits,  and  the  sanguine  hopes  which  this 
temporary  amendment  awakened  in  her 
children,  that  Mrs.  Neville's  strength  was 
declining  almost  imperceptibly  day  by  day. 

But  her  disease  made  a  more  rapid  pro- 
gress than  even  he  had  anticipated,  for  a 
fortnight  before  the  appointed  time  poor  Mrs. 
Neville  was  no  more. 

With  that  stealth  and  rapidity  with  which 
he  so  often  steals  on  consumptive  patients, 
were  the  approaches  of  death  made,   that 
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none  of  her  children  were  at  all  conscious  of 
the  imminent  danger  she  was  in,  until  a  day 
before  her  decease ;  and  even  then,  they  had 
no  conception  that  a  few  hours  would  deprive 
them  of  this  beloved  and  last  parent. 

A  little  while  longer — yet  a  little  while 
they  hoped  to  have  kept  her. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  morning,  and  laid 
upon  the  sofa,  and  Lucy  had  taken  her  ac- 
customed place  beside  her,  when  an  alarm- 
ing change,  which  she  perceived  in  her  mo- 
ther's countenance,  made  her  summon  Grace 
from  her  school  duties. 

Grace  was  terrified  at  her  mother's  ap- 
pearance. The  children  were  dismissed 
from  school,  and  the  General  was  sent  for 
immediately.  When  he  arrived,  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville could  not  speak ;  she  was  only  able  to 
put  Grace's  hand  in  his,  and  turn  one  last 
imploring  glance  from  his  face  to  the  weep- 
ing girl's  beside  her. 

The  General  understood  that  glance,  and 
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well  did  he  fulfil  all  the  entreaties  it   con- 
tained. 

The  mother  never  spoke  again — never 
more  unclosed  her  eyes,  but  passed,  as  if 
she  did  but  sleep,  through  the  portals  of 
death  into  the  realms  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


Many  weeks  passed  before  her  sorrowing 
children  were  enabled  to  regain  any  com- 
posure. 

The  good  Curate  visited  them  every  day. 
He  did  not  reprove  their  grief  or  endeavour 
to  stay  their  falling  tears,  but  he  led  their 
thoughts  to  a  future  world — to  a  happy  re- 
union with  both  their  beloved  parents,  not 
lost  to  them,  but  only  gone  before. 

The  General  acted  the  part  towards  them 
of  the  kindest  of  friends  and  brothers. 

The  marriage  was  necessarily  put  off. 
Grace  intended  for  a  year.     He  hoped,  how  - 
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ever,  that  in  about  six  months  he  might  be 
able  to  prevail  on  her,  in  accordance  with 
what  would  have  been  her  poor  mother's  de- 
sire, could  she  have  expressed  it,  to  fulfil  her 
engagement ;  but  he  was  too  delicate  to  speak 
on  the  subject  just  then. 

In  the  mean  time  he  earnestly  wished 
them  to  give  up  the  school,  and  permit  him 
to  attend  to  their  comforts  in  the  cottage. 
But  this  Grace  would  not  hear  of. 

Until  the  knot  which  was  to  unite  her  to 
him  for  ever  was  tied,  she  wished  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  she  assured  him — ^and,  in- 
deed, he  could  not  help  seeing  the  justice  of 
her  opinion — that  under  their  present  afflic- 
tion, nothing  would  conduce  so  much  to 
prevent  useless  regrets,  as  daily  employ- 
ment. 

Finding  that  Grace  was  firm,  and  con- 
sidering that  it  was  best  to  leave  them  for  a 
short  time  to  themselves — knowing  besides 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and 
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attention  which  the  good  Curate  would  be- 
stow upon  them,  the  General  determined  to 
go  to  Cheltenham  for  a  couple  of  months, 
where  he  should  meet  one  or  two  Indian 
friends  lately  arrived  in  England,  and  who 
were  most  anxious  to  see  him. 
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